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PREFACE 


THE tendency of recent scholarship has been to exalt 
the importance of the once comparatively neglected 
Gospel according to St. Mark. The objects of the 
present writer are, firstly, to show causes for this | 
increased estimate of the second Gospel; secondly, to - 
examine how far the results obtained may be recon- 
ciled with ancient tradition respecting its origin; and, 
thirdly, to emphasise the significance which the modern 
estimate of its priority has for the Christology of the 
Catholic Faith. In the course of his study of the 
questions involved he has found occasion to change 
his views more than once. The oral hypothesis found 
great favour with him at one time, and it was with 
reluctance that he found himself compelled partially 
to abandon it. He subsequently tried, but without 
success, to maintain that St. Mark’s Gospel as we now 
possess it lay before the writers of the other Synoptic 
records. Some few results he has arrived at which, so 
far as he knows, are different from the conclusions 
reached by previous labourers in the field; but he is 
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conscious of the many limitations imposed on him by 
pressure of parochial and other duties, and by his 
distance from any of the great consulting libraries of 
the country. The books which he has found helpful 
he has mentioned in the footnotes, sometimes indeed 
in terms of criticism which he has felt to be pre- 
sumptuous; but he is convinced that the works of 
great scholars are rightly used as stepping-stones 
whereby students of less power may mount to fresh 
discoveries; no honour is done them when their 
names are used as weights to crush the free expression 
of opinions divergent from those which they may have 
maintained. He takes this opportunity thankfully to 
acknowledge that he has mentioned not a single book 
nor article in his footnotes from which he has not 
extracted valuable information, often the most valuable 
from writers with whom he is least in agreement. If 
his work should be found to contribute any element of 
value to the investigation of the great problems with 
which it deals, he will indeed be grateful to Him who 
alone gives power to work. 
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THE RELATIONS OF THE SECOND GOSPEL TO THE FIRST 
AND THIRD—THE ORAL HYPOTHESIS 


THE Gospel (evayyéAsov) is the name by which the Meaning of 
revelation of God’s love and mercy towards mankind, Ganee 
made through our Lord Jesus Christ, became known 
to the Christian community. The word bears this 
sense seventy-four times out of the seventy-six in 
which it occurs in the New Testament. In accord- 
ance with this usage the earliest Christian preachers 
were termed Evangelists (evayyedotai).! In Mark i. 1, 
however, the word Gospel bears a slightly different 
meaning.? The ‘good tidings’ are those of the perfect 
life, cruel death, and glorious resurrection of the Son 
of God, rather than the application of these facts to 
the needs of man. This modification of meaning lends 
support to the theory that this verse did not come 
from the pen of the original writer of the record, but 

1 Dean Armitage Robinson, Com. on Hph. iv. 11, seems to restrict 
the Scriptural use of this word to ‘those who are specially engaged 


in the extension of the Gospel to new regions.’ However, the first 
instance he gives (Acts xxi. 8) refers to a minister with a settled home 


in Palestine. ° 
2 In Phil. iv. 15 the word signifies the period during which the 


revelation was current in the Church. 
A 
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was prefixed by a scribe at a very early date From 
this use of the word the transition is easy to that of a 
written record of these facts, and the term Evangelist 
becomes correspondingly narrowed down to denote the 
writers of such records. In the first two centuries 
there were many evangelists; to us there are but four, 
inasmuch as practically all the knowledge we have 
of these great events comes to us from four written 
sources. Every preacher of the Gospel to-day must 
rely for his facts on these. Probably the disuse of the 
word Evangelist to denote a special class of ministers 
arose from the growing consciousness of the Church 
as time went on that no fresh publication of the 
historical events which lie at the root of her faith 
could be expected. The four accounts of our Saviour’s 
earthly ministry had come to be the only sources from 
which the facts could be drawn, and the only standards 
by which any presentation of them could be tried. In 
combination they contain the one Gospel; in distinc- 
tion from each other they became known as the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, or St. 
John. In the following pages these names, without 
the title ‘Saint’ which identifies the writers with 
persons mentioned in the New Testament, will be used 
to denote the compilers of these records, the title only 
being prefixed if and when the identity of the writer 
has been ascertained. 


1 Swete, Com. St. Mark, ad loc., suggests early in the second 
century. 
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New Testament scholars have for many years exer- Limitation 

cised their critical discernment, or ingenuity, in ee 
y: 

attempting to explain the connection subsisting be- 

tween these four Canonical Gospels. That a relation- 

ship of some sort exists is patent to the most casual 

reader; the more careful his study, the more is he 

impressed with its extraordinary complexity. Not 

one, but several problems soon leap to light. The best 

hope of finding a solution to the whole question lies in 

the possibility of attacking these problems in detail. 

Fortunately they can to a considerable extent be 

isolated. The fourth Gospel, for example, is univer- 

sally held to have been composed at a later date than 

the others. How far it is dependent on them, or pre- 

supposes the knowledge of them, is a problem of much 

importance, but quite capable of being held over until 

other difficulties have been provisionally disposed of. 

‘Similarly, the large amount of matter common only to 

the first and third Gospels is capable to a great extent 

of separate treatment. The character of the relation- 

ship subsisting between the first three, commonly 

called the Synoptic Gospels, is the question which 

naturally holds the first place in any discussion of the 

subject. 

If the second of the Canonical Gospels be divided the secona 
into ninety-three sections according to subject-matter, GoP¢! 


almost 


only three of these will be seen to be entirely peculiar entirely 
included in 


1 See Appendix II. Section 20 of St. Mark is here treated as two the first 


sections. and third. 
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to it,| four more are wanting to the first Gospel,? and 
fifteen to the third,? leaving seventy-one sections more 
or less fully represented in all three Occasionally 
the first and third Gospels contain phenomena which 
suggest the use of sources unknown to, or unused by, 
the author of the second. Apart from these, and 
sundry agreements of language, there is scarcely any- 
thing of importance common to them, which does not 
appear in the accounts of the same incidents found in 

the second Gospel. 
Hypotheses Two simple ways of accounting for this similarity 
pee have been suggested. Hither all three Gospels, although 
independent of each other, are drawn from a very com- 
pletely developed oral tradition, or else later Gospels 
The ‘oral’ are largely copied from earlier ones. The first of 
hypothesis. these, commonly known as the ‘oral hypothesis, was 
' originated apparently by Gieseler, has been supported 
_by the great authority of Bishop Westcott, and has 
lately been very fully elaborated by Dr. A. Wright in 
his Synopsis of the Gospels, and other works. The 
Itsa priori &@ priors probability of it is considerable. Even such a 
probability. revolutionary critic as Dr. Schmiedel ® says ‘it is hardly 
possible not to believe that the Christology of the 


! Peculiarly Marcan sections iv. 26-29 ; vii. 31-37 ; viii. 22-26. 

2 Wanting in Matthew ; Marki. 21-28, 35-39 ; ix. 38-40; xii. 41-44. 

% Wanting in Luke; Mark vi. 17-29, 45; viii. 26 (eight sections) ; 
x. 1-12, 35-41; xi, 12-14, 19-25; xiv. 3-9; xv. 16-20, 34-36. 

* For remarks on the conclusion of the second Gospel, see below, 
pp. 83-87. 

> Encycl. Bibl., Art. ‘ Acts of the Apostles,’ vol. i. § 14. 
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speeches of Peter (in the Acts of the Apostles) must 
have come from a primitive source.’ In other words, 
we may accept the statement that the Apostles at 
Jerusalem invited their hearers to ‘repent and be 
baptized in the name of Jesus Christ unto remission 
of sins, and that they described this Jesus as‘a man 
approved of God unto you by mighty works and 
wonders which God did by Him in the midst of you.’ 
If so, the first converts must have been intensely 
anxious to hear and to commit to memory all that 
the Apostles could tell them about these ‘mighty 
works and wonders.’ An accurate knowledge of these 
things derived at first-hand would be considered a 
matter of supreme importance. To the modern The first 
Western mind the way to obtain it would be obvious. ‘*¢h" 


would 


A trustworthy biography must be published. It is follow 
scarcely conceivable that this would suggest itself to ee 
the Apostles. They would inevitably follow the methods ate 
of their age and country. The example of their Lord 

and Master would weigh strongly with them, and 

His method of teaching seems to have been entirely 

oral. The same was the case with the Rabbis. They 
depended upon the teaching now embodied in the 
Mishna as a guide, moral, ceremonial, and religious, to 

a righteous life. Subordinate to this in practical im- 
portance stood the precepts of the Old Testament 
Scriptures. The Mishna was not edited in written 

form till the reign of Hadrian, a.p, 132-135, and then 


only partially. In the time of the Apostles Jewish 


No call at 

first to rely 
on written 
documents, 
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scribes had to learn by heart the precepts of the Oral 
Law, said to have been delivered from mouth to mouth 
from the days of Moses, and the comments of the great 
Rabbis besides! We may therefore take it as certain 
that the approved method of teaching throughout 
Judaea in the first century was oral. 

There was nothing either in the character of what 
the Apostles had to teach, or in the circumstances of 
their hearers, to induce them to forsake this method. 
The notion of adding to the number of the sacred books, 
if it ever occurred to them, would be repelled as savour- 
ing of blasphemy. The need of relying on published 
records of the facts on which the faith depended 
would only present itself to the minds of Christians in 
Jerusalem as the likelihood that the Saviour’s second 
coming would be delayed beyond the term of their 
earthly life began to dawn upon them. So long as the 
living voice could proclaim ‘that which we have heard, 
that which we have seen with our eyes, that which we 
beheld and our hands handled concerning the Word of 
Life’? a written record would attract comparatively 
little notice. The words of Papias, ‘I did not think 
that I could get so much profit from the contents of 
books as from the utterance of a living and abiding 
voice,*® may be taken as expressing the prevailing 
sentiment of, at any rate, the first two generations of 

1 Edersheim, Life and Times, vol. i., ¢. viii. pp. 97-103. 


2 1 John i. 1. 
> Euseb., H.Z, iii. 39, Lightfoot’s transl. ; Apost. Fathers, p: 528, 
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Christians. The notion of a superior dignity and 
authority attaching itself to formulae, perpetuated by 
oral tradition, seems to have passed from Rabbinism 
into the Church, to have spread far and wide, and to 
have lasted long, its latest relic being the oral trans- 
mission of the Creed—a custom which survived to the 
sixth century.? 

It is therefore probable that the earliest converts to Instruction 
Christianity, living at the centre of Rabbinism, would Mane . 
be anxious to hear details of the life of Him whom, 
under one aspect, they regarded as the greatest of 
Rabbis, and that the Apostles would be both willing 
and more or less competent to instruct them by word 
of mouth. Thus the contents of the Gospels might 
become very generally known to Christians in Jerusalem 
before they had been written out in any continuous 
form. 

Dr. Wright, in his little book On the Composition of There are 
the Four Gospels, chap. ii. finds traces of regular "°° 


such in- 

instruction of this character going on under the name struction in 
F js a yen rae the New 

of teaching (d:dacKxania), as distinct from evangelising pestament. 

or preaching the good news, and from prophesying, 

which seems to denote a peculiarly exalted and 

spiritual type of preaching. That something of the 

kind was known in Gentile Churches may be gathered 


from the preface to the third Gospel, where Theophilus, 


1 Aug., Serm. ccxii.: ‘Nec ut eadem verba Symboli teneatis ullo 
modo debetis scribere ; sed audiendo perdiscere ; nec cum dediceritis 
scribere, sed memoria semper tenere atque recolere,’ etc. 
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the Gentile to whom the work is dedicated, is informed 
that the Gospel was written in order that he might 
know the certainty of those things about which he 
had been orally instructed (sept av katnynOns, Luke 
1. 4), 
Thecasefor Dr. Wright has a good deal to tell us about the 
aastint order of catechists. In this connection he seems to 
eatechists have fairly laid himself open to the criticisms of Dr. 
et Sanday:1 ‘Least of all can I suppose that there was 
any deliberate training —almost a college with St. 
Peter or St. Matthew at its head—for sending out 
relays of qualified instructors. The case for a distinct 
‘order’ of catechists does not seem to be very con- 
clusively made out. It is noteworthy that in Eph. 
iv. 11 St. Paul distinguishes the different orders by 
the use of the article ‘tovs pév amootéXous, Tous dé 
mpopnytas, Tovs dé evayyeduotas, but the ‘teachers’ are 
combined with the ‘pastors, ‘rods 6€ mopévas Kal 
didacKddovs, as if the duty of catechising, demanding 
as it did a somewhat lengthy residence among the 
persons under instruction, already devolved upon the 
resident ministry—a condition of things confessedly 
reached when the Pastoral Epistles were written.2 In 
1 Cor. xii, 28 there is no mention of zrowméves. They 
are absorbed into the more general term 8uddéexKaXrou, 


1 Hepositor, 4th series, vol. iii. p. 85; Dr. Wright, Synopsis, Introd., 
Xv, answering a similar objection on the part of Bishop Gore, main- 
tains that it proves too much, that the same might be said of many 
Christian institutions. One would have liked instances, however. 

2 Compos. of the Gospels, p. 12, 
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and after the ‘teachers’ the Apostle glides from the 
enumeration of offices into that of gifts, as if the word 
formed a natural transition, érevta Suvapes, «.7.X. In 
Romans xii. 6 we have an enumeration of yapicuata, 
not of offices, and in 1 Thess. v. 12 St. Paul is clearly 
describing the various labours of one class of persons, 
a.e. the presbyters, although different individuals may 
have excelled in different ways. Yet even if no proof 
can be found of the existence of a separate order of 
catechists, there must have been, in the very nature 
of things, oral instruction in the facts of our Saviour’s 
life. 

Nevertheless at a period when, as the Egyptian mstruction 
papyti clearly show, the knowledge of writing was 0’) 7 
common among all classes, and the Christian faith was that written 
rapidly spreading to lands where the converts had not Stn 
often the privilege of hearing those whom Luke’s pre- be made. 
face terms ‘eye-witnesses of the Word, it was natural 
that they should desire some written record of the — 
facts narrated to them in what was perhaps a flying — 
visit of one of the Apostles, and that this wish should | 
be gratified by the zeal and industry of one of his 
companions. To some such circumstance, if tradition Tradition 
is to be trusted, we owe the composition of our second ae 
Gospel. 

The third Gospel was certainly written by a person The third 
of literary instincts, and the tendency of such an one De lee 


would be to follow the ‘littera scripta’ of previous documents. 
workers in that line rather than an oral tradition 


The unlike- 
lihood that 
words and 
order of 
narrative 
would be 
preserved 
by memory 
alone, 


Extent of 
identity of 
words in 
Synoptics, 
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which, it may be conjectured, tended soon to become 
confused and contradictory. 

The same can not be so decidedly said as regards 
the first. Gospel, but when the three are compared 
together the doubt whether they can independently 
of each other have relied entirely on oral tradition 
becomes very strong. Although it is probable, nay, 
almost certain, that the substance of the Gospel story 
must have become familiar to most converts by oral 
tradition, yet that, being able for the most part to 
write, they would burden their memories to any 
great extent with the words in which it was told, or 
preserve by the help of memory alone the order in 
which its incidents were first arranged, appears most 
unlikely. 

Without examination, it is not easy to realise the 
extent of the identity of words and phrases subsisting 
in the Synoptic records. Out of 661 verses in Mark 
198 are reproduced almost, if not quite, verbatim in 
Matthew, 96 in Luke; 212 are largely reproduced in 
Matthew, 155 in Luke; 95 are reproduced to some 
extent in Matthew, 93 in Luke; 60 in Matthew show 
slight signs of interdependency, 112 in Luke. Thus 
signs of identity of language with the 661 verses of 
Mark are found in 565 verses of Matthew, and in 456 
verses of Luke, such verses appearing in every chapter, 
and in all but three of the shorter sections into which 
the second Gospel naturally falls, 
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When we pass from the reproduction of words and Identity of 
phrases to that of the order of incidents, the result is 
scarcely less remarkable. Dividing the second Gospel 
into ninety-four sections we find that ten of these 
occur in a different order in the first, and possibly 
sixteen in the third, the uncertainty of the latter figure 
being due to the doubt whether some of these trans- 
posed sections may not really be records of events 
distinct from, although similar to, those narrated by 
Mark.? 

Without questioning that all this mass of words, and Lack of 
this long series of narratives, might be committed to eae 
and retained in the memory, urgent cause demanding all this to 
such labour, no sufliciently strong motive has yet been” 
alleged for this to have been done here. The oral 
tradition of Rabbinism would certainly induce the 
Apostles to teach orally, but the reason why the Oral 
Law of the Rabbis was not committed to writing was 
that this was supposed to have been divinely forbidden 
to Moses, and if to Moses a fortiore to his descendants. 

Only such a consideration could have kept the Oral 
Law unwritten for so many generations. Dr. Wright 
suggests safety as a motive; to possess Christian books 
would be to court punishment in days of persecution.? 

1 Kspecially noteworthy is the remark in Hastings’ D, B., vol. ii., 

Gospels, p. 239, as to the way in which after long digressions both 
Matthew and Luke frequently take up the thread of Mark’s story at 


the very point where they left it. 
2 Wright's Synopsis, Introd., chap. ii, 
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But to write Christian books would involve no such 
risk in quiet days, and the Church had many such. 
It is an anachronism to think of the early persecutors 
making search for the sacred writings, and if they 
made no special search it would never occur to 
Christians to forbear literary composition lest some 
day the results should imperil their lives. In view of 
the phenomena which the Gospels present we are most 
likely to be on the right track if we regard what is 
peculiar to each writer as derived more or less from 
‘oral tradition, what they have in common as due to 
‘the use of written records. Yet even in the matter 
_common to the Synoptics a few traces of the operation 

of oral tradition may be discerned. 
Traces of 1. In connection with other portions of our subject, 
fhe oper’ we shall have to give instances of the dual tradition 
tradition. common to the first and third Gospels being inter- 
woven in various connections and contexts with the 
triple tradition common to all three. If the authority 
for the dual tradition, as far as it comprises sayings of 
our Lord, be some volume of ‘ Dominical Oracles’ (Adyua 
kuptakd) as is largely maintained, and if these ‘ oracles’ 
were set down without note of time or place, oral 
tradition, in an age when the first generation of 
Christians had not passed away, would be quick to 
supply the omission. If the sayings were repeated on 
different occasions, different traditions would be all the 
more likely to arise, notwithstanding that in some 
cases Evangelists may have set floating sayings of our 
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Lord in the contexts to which they seemed to have 
most affinity. 

2. We find instances of what look like various 
traditions of the same event, or two similar events, the 
narratives of which have to some extent intermingled. 
Matt. ix. 82-34, cf xii. 22-24, is a good example. 
Another is the feeding of the five thousand and the four 
thousand respectively, Matt. xiv. 15-21 and xv. 32-89; 
Mark vi. 35-44 and viii. 1-9. In the third Gospel we 
have a distinct tradition of our Lord’s visit to Nazareth, 
Luke iv. 16-30; of the anointing of His feet by a sinful 
woman, vii. 36-50; of the institution of the Holy 
Eucharist, xxi. 14-23; of the denial of St. Peter, 
Xx, 31-34, 54-62; and of numerous details of the 
Saviour’s Passion, xxiii. 2, 6-11, 14, 15, 19, 34, 39-48, 
46, 48; and Resurrection, xxiv. 4. 

3. In Mark iii. 1-6, Matt. xii. 9-14, Luke vi. 6-11, we 
have the story of the healing of the man with the 
withered hand. In Luke xiv. 1-6 there is a somewhat 
similar story of a cure of dropsy. The argument used 
in Luke xiv. 5 appears in Matt. xii. 11. It has been 
attached to both miracles, probably one would say 
through the influence of oral tradition. 

4. In Mark vii. 21, 22, the list of defilements pro- 
ceeding out of a man is confused in order; in Matt. 
xv. 19 it follows the order of the Ten Command- 
ments. This certainly has the look of an alteration 
for mnemonic purposes, but it may be a deliberate 
revision. 


Conclusion. 
The agree- 
ment of the 
Synoptics 
only in part 
due to oral 
tradition. 
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5. The cries of the multitude at our Lord’s triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem are reported variously by the 
Synoptists. It is a point where oral tradition would 
naturally come in. Mark xi. 9, 10, Matt. xxi. 9, 
Luke xix. 38. 

6. Mark xii. 28, Matt. xxii. 35, Luke x. 25. <A touch 
or two in the introduction to the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan in Luke occurs also in Matthew. If the 
writer of the first Gospel did not know the parable, the 
medium was probably oral tradition. 

7. The second Gospel relates how Judas betrayed 
our Lord with a kiss. Various traditions existed of 
His response to that treacherous salutation (Matt. 
xxvi. 50, Luke xxii. 48). That in the first Gospel sounds 
the most authentic—a reply cut short by the action 
of the soldiers. Similarly, while Mark xiv. 47 tells 
how St. Peter cut off the ear of the high priest’s 
servant, various traditions existed with regard to the 
notice our Lord took of the act (Matt. xxvi. 52, Luke 
XXil. 51). 

Through such instances as these, and they abound 
on almost every page of the Synoptic records, we see 
oral tradition at work. How far it may also have 
worked along lines where the traces of its influence 
have been obscured through the concurrent operation 
of other forces, it is impossible to say. Enough has 
been brought forward to show that no absolutely simple 
solution of the Synoptic problem, or even of that part 
of it with which we are here concerned, can be looked 
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for. That the Synoptic writers worked independently 
of each other from one and the same oral tradition has 
been shown to be improbable. Still less probable is it 
that they made no use of oral tradition concurrently 
with written records. 


1 See Hastings’ D. B., vol. ii., Gospels, p. 238. 


Did one of 
the Synop- 
tic Gospels 
serve as a 
source for 
the other 
two ? 
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II 


RELATIONS OF THE SECOND GOSPEL TO THE FIRST AND 
THIRD. THE SECOND THE EARLIEST, AND IN SOME 
FORM USED BY THE OTHER TWO. 


Ir the oral hypothesis is not sufficient, will the theory 
that one of our Synoptic Gospels served as a source 
for the other two yield any better result? In its 
earliest form we find it stated by St. Augustine: 
‘Matthaeus suscepisse intelligitur... Marcus eum 
subsecutus, tanquam pedissequus et breviator ejus 
videtur. Cum solo quippe Joanne nihil dixit; solus 
ipse perpauca; cum solo Luca, pauciora; cum Matthaeo 
vero, plurima; et multa paene totidem atque ipsis 
verbis, sive cum solo, sive cum ceteris consonante.’ ! 
The Evangelists wrote in the order in which their works 
are arranged in the Canon, and each apparently had 
seen the writings of his predecessors. In recent times 
Hilgenfeld revived the theory as regards at least the 
Synoptic Gospels, basing his opinion on grounds of 
scientific historical criticism, but the decision of 
scholars has for the most part gone against him. 

In comparing the Synoptic Gospels we soon discover 
that the greater part of Mark’s Gospel is comprised in 


1 De Consensu Hvang., i. 4. 


UNSATISFACTORY HYPOTHESIS Ty 


both the others, and generally with the same order of st. Mark 
incidents and discourses. It is easy to put out of court 1) he 


the suggestion that Mark acted simply as the abbrevi- tor of one 
ator of one, and a source of the other. Forif he was rhe se 
the abbreviator of Matthew, how (e¢g.) did he get the of another, 
details of the cure of the paralytic which he has in 
common with Luke, and which Matthew omits? If he 

was the abbreviator of Luke, what are we to make of 

the ‘great omission’ in the third Gospel, throughout 

the main portion of which Matthew and Mark are in 

the closest agreement ? He must be supposed not only 

to abbreviate, but frequently to supplement the Gospel 

he has before him. Besides the Gospel he is abbrevi- 

ating, some other source or sources covering the same 
ground lie before him. This of course is not impos- 

sible, but to assume it is to depart from the simplicity 

of the hypothesis. Hither throughout the series of 

short miracle-narratives, occurring in the eighth and 

ninth chapters of Matthew, or else in the record of 
incidents from Mark vi. 45 to vill. 26, the writer of the 
second Gospel fills up his abbreviation with details or 
narratives which are adopted wholesale by the later 

writer who makes use of him. It would certainly be 
simpler to suppose that he had both the first and third 
Gospels before him, and transcribed a phrase or a 
passage now from one, now from the other. It is 
hardly necessary to observe that this difficulty would 

still remain were we to presume that either Matthew 

or Luke, while making use of Mark, were also ac- 
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quainted with whichever of them served as Mark’s 
exemplar. 

Weare therefore led to consider the possibility that 
the second Gospel is an abbreviation of both the other 
Synoptics. Against this lies the objection that in 
matter, in arrangement, and in style, the second Gospel 
produces the impression of containing the evangelic 
tradition in an earlier form than the others. 

As regards matter, there are what are called ‘ second- 
ary’ traits in all three, but these are far more abundant 
in the first and third than in the second. It seems 
necessary to define what is meant here by the expres- 
sion ‘secondary traits.’ An attempt has been made by 
some Continental scholars to find out the relative 
antiquity of different parts of the Synoptic Gospels by 
means of an elaborate theory of the gradual develop- 
ment of doctrine in the Church of the first ages. It is 
not proposed here to start from the uncertain basis of 
a theory going behind the earliest records At the 
same time, it is not unnatural to look for expressions in 
those records which appear to owe their origin to the 
fuller light cast back upon the events of our Lord’s 
earthly life as a consequence of the Pentecostal illumi- 
nation. One may reasonably suppose that the later the 
record the more abundant would be the traces of 

1 «Die Untersuchungen von Usener, A. Meyer, Resch, Wellhausen, 
Dalman kommen hier in Betracht. Man fragt nicht mehr nach 
Prioritiit oder Abhingigkeit, sondern: was ist alt, semitisch in 


sprachlicher und religidser Hinsicht?’? Wernle, Syn. Frage, 
Vorwort, v. 
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devout Christian meditation upon the meaning of that 
life, and the more common would be the occurrence of 
expressions coloured in this way. The Gospels them- 
selves tell us how little even the chiefest Apostles 
understood the real bearings of their Master’s teaching, 
or realised all that He was to them or to the world. 
lixpressions which mark this consciousness will be 
more frequent in the later records. The same may be 
said also of phrases which seem designed to accom- 
modate the message to the circumstances of particular 
classes of hearers, or which betray a certain amount 
of confusion or hesitation in the presence of slightly 
divergent traditions. The application of Old Testament 
prophecy and typology to the events recorded would 
also become a growing habit, and the earlier Gospels 
would probably contain less of it than the later. More- 
over, as time went on, such applications would be made 
with greater skill, and earlier misquotations or mistaken 
allusions would be corrected. 

Thus by ‘secondary traits’ is here meant expressions 
which betray the influence of the thoughts and concep- 
tions of post-resurrection times, or are in some way 
inconsistent with the idea that they belong to the 
tradition as it was first put out. No doubt the number 
of these will vary according to our conception of the 
actual conditions of the Lord’s earthly life! To some 


1 Bg. Mark vi. 3, ‘Is not this the carpenter?’ The parallels have 
‘the carpenter’s son’ (Matt.), ‘the son of Joseph’ (Luke). Some 
would argue that Mark’s is the original, as it preserves the fact of the 
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every miracle would be a ‘secondary trait.’ It is hoped 
that the following list will commend itself to all except 
perhaps the most thorough-going believers in the 
doctrine of Verbal Inspiration." 


SECONDARY TRAITS IN MARK. 


i.2. The ascription to Isaiah of the prophecy of 
Malachi iii. 1, cannot belong to the original tradition, 
nor yet the statement (ii. 26) that David ate the shew- 
bread in the days of Abiathar the high priest, whereas 
1 Sam. xxi. 1 informs us that Ahimelech was high 
priest at that time. 

It is very doubtful whether at the time the tradition 
was first formed 70 edvayyéAvov was used absolutely for 
the message of salvation. We find it so used i. 15, 
xiii. 10. . 

ili. 9. Our Lord obtains from the disciples a boat to 
wait on Him. This reads very like an anticipation by 
the writer of the situation under which the series of 
Parables was delivered. 

i. 16. In narrating the appointment of the Twelve, 
Mark curiously omits to designate Simon Peter as one 
of them, substituting the fact that our Lord bestowed 
on him the name of Peter. 

Virgin Birth ; others that the men of Nazareth would be ignorant of 


this fact, and therefore Mark’s expression is a later correction of 
what they really said. 

? Schmiedel, Lncycl. Bib., Gospels, § 119, gives the following, to my 
mind doubtful, instances of Mark’s secondary traits, iv, 21, 22; ix. 
12; x. 42; xi. 25; xii. 24; xiv. 30, 62, 
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i. 28. All sins and blasphemies are to be forgiven 
to the sons of men except blasphemies against the Holy 
Ghost. In the Synoptic parallels, Matt. xii. 32, Luke xii. 
10, speaking against the Son of Man is enumerated 
among sins to be forgiven. A later tradition would be 
more likely to omit than to insert this. 

iii. 30 reads like an editorial explanation, rather 
than part of the original tradition. 

v. 19. It is scarcely conceivable that our Lord in 
speaking to the restored demoniac called Himself ‘ The 
Lord’ (o Kvpsos) Mark does not represent the 
disciples as giving Him this title. It belongs to a later 
consciousness of the dignity of His Person, and when 
occurring in the other Synoptics is a secondary trait. 
If 6 Kupsos is here used as a title of the Divine Father, 
the expression is unique in our Lord’s mouth. 

vi. 52. ‘They understood not about the loaves.’ 
This comment on the miracle of the stilling of the 
tempest is scarcely obvious enough to belong to the 
tradition in its earliest and simplest form. 

vii. 8, 4. The explanation about Jewish purificatory 
rites is surely editorial. The same remark applies to 
vil. 19, Ka@apifov mavra ta Bpopara. 

vii. 27. ‘Let the children first be fed” This looks 
like an insertion, probably in the first instance a 
comment, in deference to Gentile susceptibilities. 

ix, 35 reads very like a conflation. Our Lord had 
been speaking to the disciples before. Now we have a 
new beginning, ‘ He sat down and called the disciples, 
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and gave utterance to a general principle. Then He 
drew the lesson of humility from the example of a little 
child. In the parallels Matt. xviii. 1, 2, Luke ix. 46, 47, 
we have nothing corresponding to Mark ix. 35. 

x. 12. The case of the woman divorcing her husband 
looks as if it were first drawn as an inference in teaching 
Gentile audiences, and thence made its way into the 
text of our Lord’s discourse. 

x. 19. The parallel passage of Luke (xviii. 20) gives 
an order of commandments much more divergent from 
that of the decalogue than that of Mark and Matthew. 
It is easier to imagine that later tradition arranged 
rather than disarranged these precepts. 

xlll. 24-27. The introduction to this passage, ‘ But 
in those days, after that tribulation,’ suggests conflation. 
If this be admitted, it greatly simplifies the exegesis of 
the eschatological discourse in Mark, which, as it now 


, Stands there, and still more as it is reproduced by the 
other Synoptics, becomes by this explanation a witness 


to the confident expectation of an imminent Parousia 
‘in the early Church, rather than a designed ‘fore- 


shortening of the perspective’ by our Lord. 

xiv. 4. Mark relates how ‘some had indignation 
among themselves’ at the waste of the ointment. 
Matt. xxvi. 8 defines these as the disciples. The last 
to be written, John xii. 4, names Judas Iscariot. There 
is a progressive distinctness in the charge as time goes 
on. The truth gradually comes out. 

xiv. 62. Mark’s rendering of our Lord’s answer to the 
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high priest looks like an interpretative simplification 
of Matt. xxvi. 64, So eZras. 

Over against these seventeen secondary traits occur- 
ring in Mark we may set the following equally 
clear instances from parallel passages in the other 
Synoptics :— 

Matt. 11. 3, Isaiah’s prophecy thrown into the text of Examples 
the Baptist’s discourse. iii. 17, ‘This is my beloved ae 
Son, confused with the voice at the Transfiguration. Matthew. 
iv. 2, the Temptation after, not during, the forty days 
fast. villi. 16, our Lord healed not many, as in Mark, 
bub.all the-sick.. vill; 2,,.25; xvii. 15; xx 31; 33, our 
Lord addressed as Kvpve. xii. 10, His opponents asked, 
not as Mark watched, whether our Lord would heal on 
the Sabbath day. xii. 36, after reproducing Mark’s 
termination of the series of parables, Matthew adds a 
fresh series with a fresh termination (Matt. xiii. 44-52). 

vill. 28, the identification of Gerasa with Khersa! 
overlooking the Lake, reduces Matthew's ‘country 
of the Gadarenes’ to a secondary trait. vill. 28, two 
possessed of devils, instead of one with a ‘legion’ of evil 
spirits. vill. 30, the herd represented as ‘far off’ in 
deference to Jewish scruples. ix. 18, the daughter of 
Jairus represented as dead from the first, instead of 
dying as our Lord was on the way to heal her. ix. 22, 
the woman with the issue not healed till our Lord 
spoke to her. ix. 25, the crowd cast out of the inner 


1 Adam Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land, p. 458; 
Sanday, Sacred Sites of the Gospels, pp. 25-29. 
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room where the dead lay. x. 9-10, the disciples for- 
bidden to take with them either shoes or staff. In 
Mark these are permitted, while other things are 
forbidden. xiv. 5, Herod is said to fear the people; in 
Mark it is John whom he fears. xiv. 21, five thousand 
men besides women and children. Matthew draws the 
inference from the use of the Greek dvdpes=males, 
that women and children were present too. So also 
in xv. 38. xv. 4, ‘God said’; in Mark, ‘ Moses said,’ 
ef. xxii. 31. xv. 19, in Mark the list of evils proceeding 
from the heart is given without order; in Matthew 
the order of the decalogue is followed. xv. 28, the 
longer and more formal address to the Canaanitish 
woman found in Matthew sounds later than that in 
Mark. xvi. 4, as compared with Mark’s expression the 
words, ‘An evil generation seeketh after a sign, sound 
secondary. xvi. 11-12,in Mark the command to beware 
of the leaven of the Pharisees is left unexplained; in 
Matthew it is said to be their teaching. xvi. 16, Mark, 
‘Thou art the Christ’; Matthew adds, ‘the Son of the 
living God,’ xvi. 27, to the prediction of the ‘ Parousia’ 
Matthew adds, ‘and then shall He reward every man 
according to his work.’ xvii. 18, the predicted Elias 
is stated to be John the Baptist. xvii. 20, a manifest 
conflation. xviii. 1, the disciples ask our Lord which 
is the greatest; in Mark He asks them what they have 
been disputing about. xviii. 8,‘Ifthy hand or thy foot 
offend thee,’ etc.; in Mark each member has a verse to 
itself. xix. 3-12, the question of the Pharisees whether 
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divorce was lawful, cata mwacav aitidv, and the per- 
mission to divorce, é} mropveta, both read like secondary 
traits. xix. 16-18, the question of the rich young man 
and our Lord’s reply, as in Matthew, are secondary. 
This is shown by the change to the mase., els éotw 
0 ayaGos, from the neut. ti we épwras wept tod aydOov. 
xix. 29, mwoAXatAaciova substituted for Mark’s more 
emphatic éxatovtamAaciova. xx. 23, Mark, adr ois 
ntoiwactar; Matthew adds b16 tod ratpds mov. xx. 80, 
two blind men healed at Jericho. xxi. 2, 7, our Lord 
sends for and rides both ass and colt. xxi. 3, the 
promise that our Lord will return the borrowed colt 
is in Matthew transformed into a prophecy that the 
owner would send ass and colt to Him. xxii. 18, 
Mark says Jesus knew the hypocrisy of his tempters. 
Matthew represents Him as calling them hypocrites. 
xxvii. 54, the way the‘ centurion and they that were with 
him’ are mentioned in Matthew has a secondary sound. 

Luke iii. 16, cf. Matt. i. 11. Luke ii. 21, our Lord 
was praying when the heavens opened, cf. ix. 28. 
iv. 35, addition of wndéy Bradway adtov. iv. 40, all 
in Capernaum who had sick brought them to Jesus. 
iv. 42, the crowds—not as Mark, Simon Peter—sought 
out our Lord, v. 12, xviii. 41, use of Kupse. v. 20, 
dvOpwre for téxvov. v. 29, Levi ‘made a great feast 
in his own house.’ v. 30, ‘Why do ye eat and drink ?’ 
Mark, ‘Why does he, name not specified. v. 32, addi- 
tion of eis peravotay. v.87, wine poured out, bottles 
perish ; in Mark, wine and bottle both ‘ perish.’ vii. 30, 


Secondary 
traits in 
Luke. 
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explanation ‘for many devils had entered into him.’ 
viii. 37, ‘For they were taken with great fear. viii. 51, 
the Lord’s entrance into the house is confused with 
His further entrance into the inner room. 1x. 3, x. 4, 
cf. Matt. x. 9,10. Luke ix. 6, the anointing of the sick 
is not mentioned! ix. 8, our Lord is said to be ‘one 
of the ancient prophets, not as Mark, ‘a prophet as 
one of the ancients.’ ix. 10, our Lord and His disciples 
go ‘to a city called Bethsaida’; a little lower this is 
called ‘a desert place.’ xi. 29, cf. on Matt. xvi.4. Luke 
xii. 1, ‘The leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy.’ 
Cf. on Matt. xvi. 11-12. ix. 25, ‘Lose himself, instead 
of Mark’s expression ‘lose his life’ (uy7). ix. 45, 
the saying was hid from them; so also xvili. 34. 
xviii. 30, cf. on Matt. xix. 26. Luke xx. 27, absolute 
use of evayyerSouevos. Xx. 20, évealétous vroxKpivo- 
pévous Eavtous Stxaious eivar. xx. 26, the effect of our 
Lord’s answer upon his tempters. xx. 386, the descrip- 
tion of the angelic condition. xxi. 5, description 
of the Temple as ‘adorned with goodly stones and 
offerings’; in Mark the allusion is to the solid construc- 
tion of the Precinct walls. xxi. 10, Mark’s reference to 
the ‘abomination of desolation’ explained as ‘ Jerusalem 
compassed about with armies.’ xxii. 54, the two meet- 
ings of the ecclesiastical heads of the people condensed 

1 That this is an addition to Mark vi. 13, made under the influence 
of prevailing Church custom and therefore a ‘secondary trait’ in that 
Gospel, appears to me improbable because of the tendency observable 


in the first and third Gospels of omitting the use of means in the 
working of miracles where the second Gospel inserts it. 
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into one. xxiii. 11, Herod’s treatment of our Lord 
confused with that of Pilate’s Roman soldiers. xxiv. 4, 
two angels in the empty tomb. 

As regards the order of incidents narrated in the As regards 
Synoptic Gospels, if we divide the narrative common 


incidents 


to Mark with one or both the other Synoptics into in the 
91 sections, we shall find that Matthew and Mark in eee 
80, Luke and Mark in 77 sections, follow the same Mrk’s 
general order. Where Matthew and Mark disagree in pe, 
order, the displaced incidents show a tendency to observe 
the same order with regard to each other; whereas 
where Mark and Luke part company, the position of 
such portions relatively to each other is entirely upset. 
If this be so, it is more probable that Matthew and 
Luke made the alterations each in his own way, than 
that Mark followed one system in differing from 
Matthew, and another in differing from Luke. More- 
over, there are only two sections in which the order 
followed by Mark is different from both the other 
Synoptics, and the other Synoptics in these two cases 
disagree with each other. That is to say, Matthew’s 
order is peculiar in eleven cases, Luke’s in fourteen, 
Mark’s in two. This certainly seems a strong proof 
that Mark’s is the original order. 

An examination of these variations tends to establish Motives for 
this conclusion. A characteristic feature in the first Ms? % 


order in 


Gospel is the stress laid in the earlier portion on Mather 
Dias 7. in- 
the training of the Twelve. It bears the aspect of oe 


a subject brought into prominence and worked out Twelve. 
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without regard to strict chronological sequence. 
Naturally, the circumstances connected with the 
Nativity of our Lord, His Baptism and Temptation, 
come first. Then, after a short notice of His preaching 
in Galilee, comes the call of the first four disciples 
(iv. 18-22). The resumption of the Galilean tour is 
indicated in a few words (iv. 23-25), and then we have 
the Sermon on the Mount addressed to His disciples, 
but in the hearing of a larger audience. The effect of 
the sermon is immediately confirmed at the mountain’s 
foot by the healing of a leper (vill. 1-4), the first in- 
stance of a dislocation of order. The miracle is 
introduced by a note of strict chronological sequence, 
whereas in Mark it is the first incident where order 
of time is not necessarily implied. Matthew must here 
be supposed to rest on an oral tradition not accessible 
to Mark. Mark, therefore, did not copy the incident 
from Matthew. 

The next dislocation of order is a series of two events 
which hang closely together in all the records, viz. 
the stilling of the tempest, and the incident of the 
Gadarene (Gerasene) demoniacs (demoniac), Matt. 
Vill. 23-34, Now it is noteworthy that not only these 
two, but six other sections are displaced, apparently 
in consequence of Matthew’s desire to relate con- 
secutively the choice of the Twelve and their mission 
to preach and to heal diseases (Matt. ix. 35-x. 42= 
Mark iu. 7-19, vi. 7-13). Having for this purpose 
dislocated the arrangement of these eight sections, 
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Matthew proceeds to insert them in what seems to him 
suitable contexts. Three he places before the mission 

of the Twelve, and five after it. In the former cate- 

gory come the stilling of the tempest, the events in 

the Gadarene (Gerasene) coasts, and the interwoven 
miracles of the raising of Jairus’s daughter and the Matthew 
healing of the woman with the issue of blood. This last ae a 
section (ix. 18-26) seems to give the clue to this part knowledge 
of the arrangement, for the first Gospel connects it in "8 
the closest sequence of time with the call of Matthew daughter. 
(Levi) and the question about fasting (Matt. ix. 9-17). 

Mark, on the other hand, places the raising of Jairus’s 
daughter at a subsequent visit to Capernaum—the 

third he mentions—this third visit, subsequent to the 

call of Levi, being immediately preceded by the stilling of 

the tempest, and the events on the Gerasene (Gadarene) 

coast. To treat a strict chronological sequence such 

as Matthew's ratra avdtod NadodrTos as a mere literary 
artifice is surely very arbitrary criticism. We must 
therefore conclude that here again Matthew had in- 
dependent knowledge that the raising of Jairus’s 
daughter belonged to Mark’s second visit to Caper- — 
naum. He therefore rejects the third visit, and prefaces 

the second with the stilling of the tempest and the 
events near Gadara (Gerasa). Between the raising of 
Jairus’s daughter and the appointment of the Twelve 

occur in Mark two incidents which he attaches to a 

series illustrative of our Lord’s teaching on the obser- 

vance of the Sabbath, viz. the defence of the disciples 
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for plucking and eating corn on the Sabbath day 
(Mark ii. 23-28), and the healing of the man with the 
withered hand (Mark iii. 1-6). To Matthew, however, 
the interest of these centres in the light they shed on 
the opposition of the Pharisees to our Lord’s teaching. 
He therefore places them at the head of a series of 
incidents bearing on this point (xii. 1-50), two of which, 
viz. the ascription of the power of Beelzebub to our 
Lord, and the attempt of His mother and brethren to 
speak with Him, falling in Mark after the choice of 
the Twelve, suggest to Matthew the postponement of 
the whole series till after the mission which, as we have 
seen, he connects immediately with the choice of the 
Apostles. Thus the whole of the disarrangement of 
this part of the narrative seems to spring from three 
motives in the mind of the writer of the first Gospel: 
(1) to emphasise the training of the Twelve by placing 
together their choice and their mission; (2) to place 
the raising of Jairus’s daughter in what he believed 
to be its true chronological sequence; (3) to mass 
together incidents of Pharisaic opposition to our Lord. 
If Matthew’s be taken as the original order, no such 
intelligible account can be given of Mark’s motives 
in altering it. 

From this point onwards there is only one alteration 
of order, and here it is impossible to regard Matthew's 
as the original. In the account of the incident of the 
Barren Fig-tree the first Gospel (xxi. 17-22) makes 
the tree visibly wither at once. In Mark our Lord and 
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His disciples go on to a busy day at Jerusalem. Only 
on their returning next day by the same road do they 
find that the words to the deceptive tree have taken 
effect (Mark xi. 12-14, 19-26). Plainly Matthew has 
set side by side cause and visible effect in order at once 
to carry the subject through to its close. This clear 
instance of his method of narration must be allowed 
due weight in judging of other cases of discrepancy 
in the order of events, and the conclusion to which 
we seem forced is that Mark’s is the original order. 

The same result will follow, although not with the Order in 
same distinctness, when we consider the discrepancies es 
of order as between the second and third Gospels. 

Here we do not find the dislocation of whole blocks 
of narrative, so to speak, but of single incidents, in the 
displacement of which no sort of regard is paid to the 
order in which they originally stood to each other. 
Luke (iv. 16-30) places our Lord’s visit to Nazareth The visit to 
immediately after the narrative of the Temptation. ee ae 
This is certainly not in chronological sequence, for it first ~ 

: disciples, 
speaks of wonderful works done in Capernaum 
(v. 23), whereas the record of these works comes at 
a later stage. Luke probably thus arranges his 
narrative in order to contrast our Lord’s rejection at 
Nazareth with His reception at Capernaum. To 
sharpen the contrast he places the two in juxtaposition, 
postponing the call of the first disciples to the sojourn 
in Capernaum. He follows a different tradition from 
that of the second Gospel in his account both of the | 


Other 
instances. 
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visit to Nazareth and of the call of the first disciples. 
From a chronological point of view Mark’s order 
approves itself as the earlier. Luke represents our 
Lord as accepting the hospitality of St. Peter before 
the relation of Master to disciple had been established. 
In Mark He first calls the disciple and then accom- 
panies him to his house. In the second Gospel we 
seem to find chronological, in the third topical, order. 
Topical order is the more artificial, and probably there- 
fore the later system of arrangement. 

In Mark iii. 7-12 a general description of mighty 
works wrought on the shores of the lake precedes, in 
Luke follows, the choice of the Twelve. Luke’s arrange- 
ment results in the provision of a large concourse to 
listen to what in the third Gospel corresponds to 
Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount. It bears the aspect 
of an alteration of the order preserved in Mark in 
order to make Mark’s words subserve a special purpose 
in Luke. 

In Luke vii. 36-50 occurs a narrative of the anointing 
of our Lord by a sinful woman. Although some con- 
fusion between the two accounts may be suspected, 
it is impossible to suppose that the incident is the 
same as the anointing of our Lord at Bethany given 
by Mark (xiv. 3-9). Hither Evangelist may have 
designedly omitted one of these incidents on account 
of its similarity to the other, but such proceeding is 
more characteristic of Luke than of Mark. 

In Mark the attempt of the Lord’s mother and 
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brethren to speak with Him precedes, in Luke follows, 
the great series of parables (Mark iv. 1-34; Luke viii. 
4-18). According to the tradition followed in the 
second Gospel these parables were spoken from a boat, 
thus providing no place for such an incident at the 
close of the Saviour’s address. In this Gospel it occurs 
after the charge brought against our Lord of casting 
out devils through Beelzebub, which Luke relates at 
a much later stage of his narrative and in a way which 
suggests that he did not derive it from Mark. Either 
Mark altered the order in consequence of the circum- 
stances under which he represents the parables as 
delivered, or else Luke found the attempt of the Lord’s 
mother as an isolated fragment in his copy of Mark’s 
Gospel and transferred it to what seemed to him the 
nearest suitable context. 

The enunciation of the ‘first commandment of all’ 
is intimately connected in Luke with the parable of 
the Good Samaritan (x. 25-37). This accounts for its 
omission at the point where it occurs in the other two 
Synoptics (Matt. xxii. 34-40; Mark xii. 28-34). It is 
not probable that Mark knew Luke's arrangement, for 
we can scarcely imagine him to have designedly 
omitted the parable from his Gospel. His arrange- 
ment, however, may have been known to Luke. 

The charge that our Lord cast out devils through 
Beelzebub presents a difficult problem in literary 
criticism. There is not a single phrase or. detail 
common to Mark and Luke which is not also found in 

Cc 
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Matthew. In order of incidents Matthew’s order is 
much closer to that of Mark, in language and details 
of the story to Luke. If, therefore, Matthew derived it 
from Mark, he also had access to the source from which 
it came to Luke. The late stage at which it appears 
in Luke makes it improbable that he derived it from 
Matthew, and that, combined with the greater fulness 
of the narrative as recorded in the third Gospel, renders 
it impossible that he derived it from Mark, or Mark 
from him.1 

The request for a sign, and our Lord’s reference to 
that of Jonah, appear in the third Gospel in intimate 
connection with matter not contained in the second, 
The Marcan parallel comes in the middle of the 
‘great omission,” It is highly improbable, there- 
fore, either that Mark derived it from Luke, or vice 
versa. 

The strife which of the Twelve was to be accounted 
the greatest appears in the third Gospel (Luke xxii. 
24-27) among the incidents of the Last Supper. In 
John xii. 3-17 our Lord conveys the same lesson by 
washing the disciples’ feet. If some manifestation of 
jealousy among them preceded our Saviour’s act it 
is conceivable that the words spoken by Him on an 
earlier occasion have been transferred by oral tradition 

1 Wernle, Syn. Frage, pp. 68, 69, maintains that both Luke and 
Matthew had access to two sources, Mark and another. Luke, 
however, bases his account on the other source, using Mark as 


subsidiary ; Matthew uses both sources equally. I doubt whether 
Luke had access to the Marcan source. See below, pp. 46, 47. 
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to this later occasion, where they come in so appropri- 
ately. Then Luke, following the non-Marcan tradition, 
avoids more suo a doublet by omitting the words at 
the earlier stage of the narrative. 

Mark, however, may have avoided a doublet by 
omitting the later repetition of the words. It may well 
be doubted, however, whether any of the Evangelists 
would have omitted so significant a detail in the 
account of the Last Supper. 

It is but a small difference of arrangement that Luke 
places the Saviour’s prediction of St. Peter’s denial of 
Him before, Mark during, the walk to Gethsemane. The 
Evangelists follow different traditions as to the terms in 
which the warning to St. Peter was conveyed. Luke 
appears to combine Mark’s account with his own. It is 
difficult to believe that Mark had seen but omits the 
words recorded by Luke. . 

Luke records one meeting only of the Sanhedrim at 
the high priest’s house, Mark two. In Mark St. Peter’s 
denial is represented as going on while the first meeting 
and trial of our Lord is taking place, and the insults 
offered the Saviour conclude the scene ; a second meet- 
ing being summoned at dawn to deliver the prisoner 
to Pontius Pilate. In Luke, St. Peter’s denial follows 
immediately his arrival at the high priest’s palace, and 
the insults succeed the denial. Then comes the meet- 
ing and the examination of the prisoner. Mark here 
betrays a detailed knowledge of the course of events 
wanting in Luke. Hither Luke condensed Mark’s 
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account, or Mark acquired later information which 
enabled him to correct Luke’s account. The former 
explanation seems the more probable. 

Luke xxiii. 83 mentions the crucifixion of the 
thieves before the parting of the garments, and (xxiii. 
35) the mocking of the rulers before the words of the 
superscription ; and, on the other hand, the offering of 
the drugged potion (xxiii. 36, 37) between the mocking 
and the superscription, in these respects differing from 
the order of Mark. Luke also mentions the rending of 
the veil before the last cry from the Cross (xxiii. 45, 46), 
where Mark’s order is more natural. 

Of these sixteen variations of order, half the number 
suggest an alteration made by Luke from the original 
order of Mark ; from the other half no conclusion can 
be drawn. The strong probability is therefore that 
Luke used Mark’s Gospel, or at any rate parts of it, and 
that Mark did not use Luke’s. 

The next point to be considered is that of style. 
Mark is full of harsh, yet often vivid and impressive 
peculiarities, ¢.g. émvpdmre: (il. 21) where the others 
have émvBadrev (Matt. ix. 16; Luke v. 36)1 In gram- 
matical construction we find occasional anacolutha, and 
solecisms which do not appear in the other Synoptics, 
e.g. iv. 31,32, pixpotepov dv . . . Kab drav omaph, K.T.X. ; 
vi. 9, umodedenévous.? Unusual expressions are very 


1 Other instances, i, 16, 34, 38; ii. 4; iii. 11; v. 23, 38; vi. 21, 27, 
39, 40; vii. 2, 25, 37; ix. 6, 8, 15, 18; x. 25; xi. 4, 8,19; xii. 4, 40; 
xiii. 11, 19, 35; xiv. 5, 31, 40, 44, 68; xv. 7, 23, 29; xvi. 4. 

2 Other instances, vii. 19; xiii. 40; xiv. 19, 
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frequent, ¢.g. vi. 35, @pas mods yevouévys.! A frequent 
characteristic is the omission of connecting particles 
and of the copula, eg. ii. 10, Aéyer TS TaparvTiKe ; 
Matt. ix. 6, Tore Neyer, K.T.r.; 1X. 36, Tis peifwv.2 Beside 
the other Synoptics the language of Mark appears 
emphatic and almost exaggerated, eg. Mark i. 10, 
oxitouévous; Matt. iii. 16, AvedxOnoav; Luke iii. 21, 
avewy Onvar? 

Tt is almost impossible to account for these peculi- Mark’s | 
arities of style on the supposition that Mark was the ee: 
borrower, to imagine him habitually substituting 
strange and sometimes uncouth words for words well 
known, or violating the ordinary rules of grammar 
when he had before him the same ideas clothed in 
simpler and smoother Greek, or changing easily 
intelligible phrases into unusual or harsh ones, or de- 
liberately choosing to leave out the connecting particles 
which he found in his copy. The story is obviously in 
an earlier stage of development in Mark, as far as the 
manner of telling it goes. Matthew and Luke may 
much more reasonably be supposed to have polished 
Mark’s record, than Mark to have altered the style of 
their’s into something rougher and homelier. 


1 Other instances, i. 23; ii. 12, 23, 27, 30; ii. 27, 30-32; iv. 14, 15, 
ee ee eve Os Vie 1 LO; hoysevillel 2, lO dx. 12 18. 41 xno: 
xi. 13, 32; xii. 26, 38; xiii. 16; xiv. 10, 49, 54, 65. 

2 Other instances, iii. 27; iv. 14; vii. 15, 20; xii. 6, 9, 10, 20, 23, 
OOP OMG EX: 6, 75959, Lo,21,-238, do 3-X1V.20- 

3 Other instances, i. 12, 36, 43; iii. 10; iv. 1; vii. 33, 37; ix. 2, 8, 
6, 8, 15, 18; x. 25; xi. 4, 8; xiii. 11, 35; xiv. 5, 40, 44, 68; xv. 7, 
23, 29; xvi. 4. 
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Assuming the language of the second Gospel to 
belong to an earlier stage of evangelistic writing than 
that of the other two Synoptics, additional charac- 
teristics of the second Gospel are found to enhance the 
impression of priority which it already conveys. 

Qualifications and distinctions are introduced into 
what appears in the other Synoptics in an absolute form. 

iv. 10. Others besides the Twelve ask our Lord the 
meaning of His parables, whereas the other Synoptists 
represent the disciples only as doing so. iv. 32. The 
size of the mustard-plant is much more accurately 
described than in the other two Gospels. vi. 8, 9. Our 
Lord prescribes a staff and sandals to His disciples, but 
forbids the food, the scrip, the money in the purse. 
Elsewhere he is represented as forbidding all these 
articles. vi. 13. The disciples used means in working 
their miracles of healing. The anointing with oil is 
omitted in other accounts of this mission. vill. 34. Our 
Lord addresses the crowd as well as the disciples. 
Matthew xvi. 24 makes the disciples alone the re- 
cipients of His prophecy; Luke says indiscriminately 
édeyev O€ pds mavtas. xX. 3-5. The arrangement of 
question and answer impresses itself as the original 
account in contrast with Matthew’s rendering. 

We have, moreover, broadcast throughout Mark vivid 
touches of description, minute records of details, and 
a life and vigour of narration which is very noticeable 
as compared with the style of the other Synoptists: e.g. 
i, 13, Our Lord was ‘with the wild beasts’ in the 
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wilderness. iii. 5. He looked round the congregation 
in the synagogue ‘with anger.’ iv. 33. He was asleep 
in the stern of the ship ‘upon a pillow.’! 

Mark’s frequent use of proper names as. compared 
with that of the others is also remarkable. Dr. 
Schmiedel (Hneycl. Bibl.) remarks that these vivid 
touches and the insertion of proper names might be 
equally characteristic of a late writing masquerading as 
an early one, but united with the roughness of the 
style adds to the impression that in Mark we have the 
earliest of our written Gospels. 

The improbability of the hypothesis that Mark Rush- 
borrowed from Matthew and Luke has been further ae 
demonstrated by Rushbrooke (Synopticon, Introd. 
vi.-x.), who shows that in two test passages, Mark 
xii. 1-11, and ii. 13-17, in the second Gospel is incor- 
porated every point, and with the most trifling excep- 
tions, every word common to Matthew and Luke. He 
points out that ‘to embody the whole of even one 
document in a narrative of one’s own without copy- 
ing it verbatim, and to do this in a free and natural 
manner, requires no little care. But to take two 
documents, to put them side by side, to analyse their 
common matter, and then to write a narrative graphic, 


1 Among other instances, i. 4, 20, 27; ii. 2-4, 15, 27; iii. 9,17, 20, 
21, 32, 34; iv. 1, 3, 8, 13, 34, 36, 37, 39, 40; v. 7, 19, 20, 21, 23, 32, 
34, 36, 38, 39, 40, 42; vi. 2, 3, 7, 13, 31, 33, 37-40, 48, 55, 56; vii. 11, 
13, 17, 24, 25, 33, 34; viii. 14; ix. 8, 14, 16, 20-25, 27, 28, 36; x. 1, 
14, 16,°21, 22, 23, 24, 30, 50; xi. 11, 13, 16, 20, 21, 25, 27, 32, 34; 
xii, 41 ; xiv. 25, 36, 40, 50, 51, 59, 60, 67, 68, 69, 72; xv. 1, 7, 8, 15, 
25, 32, 39, 44, 45; xvi. 4, 5, 7, 8. 
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abrupt, and in all respects the opposite of artificial, 
which shall contain every word and phrase common 
to both—this would be a towr de force even for a 
skilful literary forger of these days, and may be dis- 
missed as an impossibility for the writer of the second 
Gospel.’ ? 

Our examination of the Synoptic records up to this 
point, therefore, leads us to the conclusion that Mark’s 
Gospel represents most closely the earliest form in 
which the Synoptic tradition appeared in writing, and 
if we are obliged to assume that any of the existing 
Synoptic records was a source used by the others, it 
must be the second of our Canonical Gospels. 

On this assumption we proceed to examine the 
character of the use of the second Gospel by the 
writers of the first and third respectively. 

1 Compare also Hastings’ D. B., vol. ii., Art. ‘Gospels,’ p. 238, sect. 3. 
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III 


THE WRITERS OF THE FIRST AND THIRD GOSPELS USED 
IMPERFECT COPIES OF THE SECOND 


IT is evident that in the Synoptic Gospels we find a Is the 
meeting-place of several traditions. There is the triple es ‘ 


tradition, which is the special subject of our inquiry : fragment 
i.e. the matter common to all three Gospels, or, at any % 2/78 
rate, lying behind the compilation of all three. In bodied in 
addition to this there is the double tradition, the ene 
matter apparently unknown to Mark which finds a 
place in the records of Matthew and of Luke. ‘There 
are also single traditions, sources of narratives and 
discourses which appear in one Synoptic record only, 
and how many of these there are none can say. We 
have found that if it can be supposed that any one 
of the Synoptic Gospels was used by the other two, 
that. Gospel is the second. The question arises, how- 
ever, whether the second Gospel is not a fragment of 
a larger work embedded in the first and third. In 
other words, can any part of the triple tradition, the 
tradition which came before all the Synoptic writers, 
be found outside of our Canonical Mark? Is a certain 


amount of the so-called double tradition really of 
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the same character and authorship as our second 
Gospel ? 

The Rev. Mgr. Barnes! propounds the view that the 
narrative portions common to the first and third 
Gospels, together with one or two isolated pieces of 
discourse, belong to the first edition of Mark’s Gospel, 
published in Jerusalem, while the rest of the ‘double 
tradition’ was derived from the Adyia cupiakd,” origin- 
ally written in Hebrew by St. Matthew. The latter 
part of this theory may be true, but the discussion of 
it is foreign to our present purpose. The ascription, 
however, of the narratives of the ‘double tradition’ to 
Mark is not likely to be correct. They refer princi- 
pally, indeed, as does the greater part of the second 
Gospel, to the Galilean ministry of our Lord, but this 
is also true of the greater part of the discourse con- 
tained in the ‘double tradition.” Some of them, e.g. 
the expansion of the preaching of the Baptist, the 
details of the Temptation, the mission of the disciples 
of St. John the Baptist, and the upbraiding of Chorazin, 
Bethsaida, and Capernaum, contain matter different in 
character to anything occurring in the second Gospel. 
The expansion of the narrative in connection with the 
charge that our Lord cast out devils by Beelzebub, and 
the story of the healing of the centurion’s servant, 

1 Journ. Theol. Studies, vol. vi. No. 22. 

2 Conclusive reasons have yet to be found why the dojo Kupiaxd 
mentioned by Papias must have contained narrative as well as dis- 


course. The Oxyrhyncus Fragments suggest an opposite view. Cf. 
Wernle, Syn. Frage, p. 117. 
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contain indications of the use by one or both the 
Evangelists of more than one source; at the same 
time it would be impossible so to separate the sources 
as to pronounce whether either was decidedly Marcan 
in character. 
More weighty as against the Marcan origin of these Argument 
: 5. <p : from style. 
narratives are the indications of vocabulary. If we 
take the expressions common to Matthew and Luke 
in these sections, we find that only three per cent. are 
words more frequently used by Mark in proportion to 
his Gospel than by the other Synoptists.! If we cut 
off from the narrative common to the three an equal 
amount of matter, the proportion of words pre- 
dominantly Marcan rises to six per cent.2 That is to 
say, as regards vocabulary there are twice as many 
indications of dependence on Mark in those portions 
indisputably Marcan than where the existence of a 
Marcan original is a mere conjecture. The probabilities, 

1 The Marcan words in the narratives of the double tradition are 
dyopa (1 time used), atpev (1), dxdOapros (1), dxodovGety (3), adda (1), 
avaBrérew (1), dmroorédrey (1), S0vacOa (1), dwdexa (1), éxropeverOac (1), 
érra (1), &pnwos (1), éoOiew (1), exew (4), xabigew (1), Karaxpivew (2), 
kdrw (1), drov (1), wepiraréw (1), mvedua (general use 2), plga (1), 
xetp (1). 

2 The Marcan words reproduced in the passages of the first and 
third Gospels parallel to Mark i, 1—vi. 11, are dyamnrés (1 time), 
adueds (1), add (2), Barrlgew (6), Bracdymety (1), Bracdnuta (1), 
Ovddoxev (2), dwdaxyn (1), dvvucOa (2), dwWéoexa (3), ExmrAHooew (1), 
éxtropéverOar (1), epnuos (2), éodlew (2), evayyédov (1), exew (8), 
kabevdew (1), Kawvds (1), Kapropopev (1), Kyptoocev (1), Kdlyn (1), 
Kpagewv (1), kparety (1), mepigew (1), wndecs (1), Enpatvew (1), wapaxadety (1), 
mapadruriKkos (2), mépay (1), weprarety (1), wotov (2), craxus (1), xetp (2), 
Xotpos (2). 
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therefore, are against our present Mark being an 
abbreviation from a larger Marcan document, from 
which the other Synoptists drew.1 This does not 
apply to the hypothesis of a version of Mark’s Gospel 
supplemented from other sources before being used by 
Matthew and Luke. That possibility, however, must be 
left for our later consideration. 

Was then the whole of our second Gospel, or were 
only parts of it, before the writers of the first and 
third ? 

The probability in the case of the writer of the third 
Gospel is that he intended to give a full account of 


Luke aimed What he certainly knew of the earthly life of our Lord. 


at writing 
a full 
account of 
our Lord’s 
life, 


In his preface he tells us of his intention to certify 
a person named Theophilus of the truth of what had 
been taught him as a catechumen. The matters of 
which he writes are further described as having been 
‘fulfilled’ in the Christian Society, and Luke is going 
to set them forth in order, having traced them up with 
accuracy from the beginning. If a man writing with 
such an aim omitted any striking word or work of the 
subject of his memoir, it must have been either 
because he was not satisfied of the truth of it, or else 
because it was not required to complete the portraiture, 
something else of the same character taking its place. 
Several impressive narratives recorded in the second 
Gospel are omitted in the third, although their insertion 


1 Except that the Mark they used may have contained the missing 
conclusion. 
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would obviously have added to the completeness of the 
delineation.! Unless, therefore, we are prepared to Therefore 
assert that the writer knew of them, but disbelieved in ee 
them, or was dissatisfied with the authority on which sections of 
they came to him, we must recognise that their Ree 
omission affords strong presumption that he was 
ignorant of them. 

The aim of the first Gospel is not explicitly set forth Matthew 
by the writer, but when we find him recording events Pr7a"y 
so similar as to suggest that they are different versions writing a 
of one and the same incident,? and omitting narratives ee 
which are similar to nothing else contained in the Lord's life. 
book? the same dilemma confronts us again: either 
the writer knew, but did not trust, the narratives from 
the second Gospel, which he omitted, or else he did not 
find them among the sources of his information. When Therefore 
we consider the character of the omissions, and the ae es 


obvious deference which the writers generally pay to plete 


ion of 
the second Gospel, we have no difficulty in choosing Navies. 
the latter alternative. Gospel. 


At the same time, it must be noticed that another But these 


way of accounting for these omissions is largely sup- OA?" 


ported by scholars. They are said to be due to the said to be 
‘tendencies’ of the writers. That tendencies manifest cree 


themselves in the Synoptic Gospels need not be denied. 


1 The story of the Syrophcenicean woman is a case in point. Dr. 
Wright (Synopsis of the Gospels, Introd., xvi.) shows how unsatis- 
factory is the theory of ‘tendencies’ to account for this omission. 

2 H.g. Matt. ix. 32-34, and xii. 22-32. 

8 H.g. the story of the widow’s mite. - 
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The question remains, however, whether the tendencies 
are those of the writers of the sources used, or of the 
But the compilers of the complete Gospels. If the latter, we 
tendencies should expect them to operate over the whole of these 
themselves Gospels. An Evangelist would hardly write under the 
a ae influence of a ‘tendency’ at one time, and completely free 
any Gospel. himself from it at another.! There is no parallel passage 
Illustrated in the first Gospel to Mark i. 23-28, in consequence, it 
A ee ig supposed, of many of the details recorded in Matt. 
Gospel. viii, 28-34 presenting points of similarity, but the 
tendency to avoid the narration of similar incidents so 
far from characterising the first Gospel is conspicuously 
non-characteristic of it. The instance given above is 
in point, and still more the feeding of the five thousand 
and of the four thousand.?, Was the rebuke addressed 
by our Lord to the disciples, recorded in Mark ix. 38-40, 
omitted from the first Gospel because it interrupts the 
course of His lesson on humility?? Why then does 
not the same tendency cause the omission of the story 
of the healing of the woman with the issue of blood ? 
(Matt. ix. 20-26). The interruption of the flow of the 
story is not more abrupt in one case than in the other, 
If, however, it be omitted because the writer dissents 


1 Wernle, Syn. Frage, p. 113 £., supposes the compiler of the first 
Gospel to have had strong anti-Judaistic tendencies, but to have in- 
corporated into his work—one must suppose in a fit of absence of 
mind—some Ebionistic logia. Why not an impartial chronicler using 
good authorities and leaving subsequent readers to grapple with 
inconsistencies which never struck him as such? 

2 Matt. xiv. 13-21, xv. 32-39. 

3 So Wernle, Syn. Frage, p. 126, § 6, but doubtfully. 
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from the large-hearted principle it inculeates, we are 
surprised to find an’ instance of large-heartedness 
almost as great in the story of the healing of the 
centurion’s servant (Matt. viii. 10), and of the daughter 
of the Canaanitish woman (Matt. xv. 28). Perhaps the 
story of the widow’s mite may have been omitted from 
the first Gospel by an oversight, the writer hurrying 
from one important discourse to another (chaps. xxiii, 
and xxiv.), Otherwise no tendency can account for 
its absence if it stood before him in his Marcan 
exemplar. , 

If we turn to the third Gospel, the attempt to ac- Mustrated 
count for omissions by the ascription of ‘tendencies’ om te 
breaks down in a similar way. The account of the Gospel. 
Baptist’s death,-and of our Lord’s words concerning 
him, spoken during the descent from the Mount of 
Transfiguration (Mark vi. 17-29, ix. 12, 13), are supposed 
to have been omitted from a desire to reduce the 
general estimate of the importance of the work of the 
great forerunner. Yet in the third Gospel alone do 
we find any account of the wonders connected with the 
Baptist’s birth, and the fullest record of his preaching. 

The ‘great omission’ (Mark vi. 45 to vill. 21) is gener- 
ally ascribed to the supposition that some of the inci- 
dents there related would be of no interest to Gentile 
readers, while others are too similar to matters else- 
where recorded to be worth repeating. Considered in 


1 So Schmiedel, Z. B., vol. ii. Gospels, § 4. 
2 So Wernle, p. 5, § 4. 
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itself, the latter reason might hold good. The third 
Gospel does not contain so much repetition of similar 
matter as the other two. It by no means, however, 
neglects details which are mainly of Jewish interest, 
e.g. the discussion about casting out devils by the help 
of Beelzebub (Luke xi. 14-23), the remarks on levirate 
legislation (Luke xx. 27-39), the problem regarding the 
son of David (Luke xx. 40-44). Mark viii. 32, 33, and 
x. 35-40, find no parallel in the third Gospel, in conse- 
quence, we are told, of reluctance on the part of the 
writer to say anything to the discredit of St. Peter and 
the sons of Zebedee! yet he does not pass over the 
story of St. Peter’s denial of our Lord, and he it is who 
relates the rebuke administered to the sons of Zebedee 
in Samaria (Luke xxii. 31-34, 54-62; ix. 51-56). 

It thus appears that the omissions from the first 
and third Gospels of matter contained in the second, 
are not accounted for by the ascription of ‘tendencies’ 
to the writers of those Gospels. It is much more pro- 
bable that in general their omissions are due to their not 
having seen what they omitted in the sources before 
them. On the other hand, what the first Gospel omits 
is almost always found in the third, and vice versa. 
This can scarcely be accounted for except on the sup- 
position that behind these two Gospels stands practi- 
cally the whole of the matter contained in our second 


’ So Hawkins, Hore Synopt., Pt. iii. A,§1; Schmiedel, Encycl. 
Bibl., Art. Gospels, iii. § 15; Wernle, Syn. Frage, p. 5, § 7, supposes 
that all interest in the sons of Zebedee had been lost by that time ! 
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Gospel. Something very like our second Gospel, both Neverthe- 


; mph less, behi 
in extent and in language, existed in written form, but 77" 


from it imperfect transcripts were made, two of which and eae 
were the sources of the triple tradition as found in the Nieietite © 
first and third Gospels respectively. The tendencies sta F 
practica 
manifested are not those of the writers of these Gospels, the wiicle 
but of the transcribers whose work they used.t The sae 
second Gospel lay before the writer of the first in a,,. 

: i : : i e writers 
somewhat, before the writer of the third in a consider- of the other 
ably, mutilated condition? We shall now proceed to (o?Pes 
consider how these portions of the second Gospel were 2» imper- 


t 
treated by those who embodied them in the first and oe 
third. second. 


1 Schmiedel (Zncycl. Bib., Gospels, i. 114), without drawing the 
conclusion in the text, directs attention to the partial character of 
the alleged manifestations of tendency. Of course a general tendency 
towards a Jewish or Gentile way of regarding our Lord’s life is seen 
in Matthew and Luke respectively. 

2 See below, pp. 73-74. 
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IV 


THE FREE USE OF THE SECOND GOSPEL BY THE WRITERS 
OF THE FIRST AND THIRD 

Marcan THERE are many indications that the dependence of 
eee the first and third Gospels upon the second is far from 
Pea slavish. We have already dealt in another connection 
in Matthew With the introduction by Matthew and Luke of 
and Luke. «secondary traits’ into their work, of alterations of 
order, and difference of style! The way in which 
they reproduced the language and ideas they found 
in Mark is very worthy of remark. It is evident 
that they so studied their copy that much of the 
language stuck in their memory, and was written 
down often in a different connection to that in which 

Mark used it.? 


1. Mark i. 26, Luke iv. 83, the rescue of a man from 


1 See above, pp. 23-37. 

2 Hawkins (Hor. Syn., Pt. 11. § 2) says that the instances of words 
‘differently applied’ are examples of the operation of oral tradition. 
But if a similar text to our second Gospel was before the other Synop- 
tists, one can hardly imagine that the words they ‘apply differently’ 
were all absent from this text but retained in the memory. Several 
of the instances given above I have taken from Hore Synoptice. 


Some I have rejected as probably due to tendency, e.g. Mark i. 45, 
ef. Luke v. 15. 
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the possession of an unclean spirit. In Mark the spirit 
leaves him ¢av7 peyddy, with a great cry. In Luke it 
is with a great cry that the man first addresses the 
Saviour. 

2. Mark i. 37, AXeydvow adté OTe mdvtes EnTovaI Ge. 
Luke v. 15, of dyAos émefntouvv adtov. The speech of 
the disciples in the second Gospel becomes a mere 
statement of fact in the third. 

3. Mark iui. 7, 8, Luke vi. 17. The description of the 
multitude which followed Jesus, and the enumeration 
of the places whence they came, is largely the same in 
both Gospels; but in Mark our Lord is retiring to the 
sea-shore; in Luke He is taking His position to preach 
the discourse generally identified with Matthew's 
‘Sermon on the Mount.’ 

4. Mark iv. 19, Luke viii. 18, eioropevowevar in 
Mark has for its subject ém@upcai, the lusts which 
stifle the seed sown. In Luke ropevopevos, occupying 
exactly the same position in the sentence, refers to the 
persons into whose hearts the seed is cast, and agrees 
with obrou. 

5. Mark v. 4, Kal ovdels loyvev adtov Sapdoar. 
Matt. viii. 28, @ote pun loyvery Tiva mapedOeiv, 
In Mark ioyvev is properly used, ‘No one had the 
strength to subdue the demoniac.’ In Matthew the 
word takes the place of dvvac@a, ‘No one could pass 
that way. Matthew reproduces with a less exact 
meaning, and in a less fitting context, 2 word which 
he has remembered from his exemplar. 
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6. Mark v. 24, Matt. ix. 19, jxorovOe avto. In 
Mark the multitude follows Jesus, in Matthew Jesus 
follows Jairus. 

7. Mark v. 30, Luke viii. 49. The statement of the 
Evangelist in the second Gospel becomes the statement 
of our Lord in the third. 

8. Mark vi. 3, ody obtds éoti 6 TéxT@Y O vids THs 
Mapias; Matt. xiii. 55, ody obTos éotiv 6 TOU TéKTOVOS 
vios ; ody 7) UNTHP avTOD NéyeTar Mapiap. vios in Mark 
defined by ts Mapias, is in Matthew defined by tod 
TéxTovos, yet occupies exactly the same position in the 
sentence. 

6. Mark vi. 16, dv eyo amexedpardica ’lwavynv obtos 
nyépOn; Luke ix. 9, "lwavynv éyo amexeharioa, Tis 5é 
é€otiv ovTos ; ovtos in Mark refers to ’Iwavynv, in Luke 
to the unknown person about whom the question is 
asked. 

10. Mark vi. 19. It is Herodias who wishes to kill 
John. In Matt. xiv. 5, it is Herod. 

11. Mark vi. 20. Herod feared John; Matt. xiv. 5, 
Herod feared the people. 

12. Mark vi. 48, Matt. xiv. 24. In Mark the dis- 
ciples are hard pressed (Gacavifowévous) in rowing; in 
Matthew the boat is hard pressed (Gacavifouevov) by 
the waves. 

18. Mark ix. 6, Matt. xvii. 6, Luke ix. 34. At the 
Transfiguration the emotion of fear is ascribed to the 
disciples at a different moment in each record : in Mark 
after St. Peter's speech, in Matthew after hearing the 
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voice from the cloud, in Luke as they first entered into 
the cloud. 

14, Mark ix. 34, Matt. xviii. 1, Luke ix. 46, tis 
petCov. In Mark and Luke this is stated to be the 
subject of the disciples’ discussion; in Matthew it is 
the question they brought to our Lord. 

15. Mark x. 6, Matt. xix. 4, 8, dm’ dpyjs. In Mark 
x. 3-5 the permission of divorce is discussed before the 
divine law of marriage is stated (Mark x. 6-9). Matthew 
reverses the order, putting what corresponds to Mark x. 
6-9 before what corresponds to Mark x. 3-6a. Thus the 
expression in Mark x. 6a, azo dé apyijs, is twice repeated 
by Matthew. The two parts of the discourse were 
apparently remembered separately, this expression 
being prefixed to one and affixed to the other. 

16. In the same passage, what Mark (x. 3, 4) records 
as the words of our Lord, Matthew transfers to the lips 
of the Pharisees, ti évere(Nato Mavojs. 

17. Mark x. 17, Luke xviii. 18, Auddéoxnanre ayabé, ri 
moijow, K.T.r., becomes in Matt. xix. 16, Avddoxanre ti 
ayabov Troujow, «.T.r., entailing our Lord’s simple reply, 
as given in the second and third Gospels, r/ ye Neyéss 
aya0ov, into the somewhat confused ti we épwtas rept 
tod ayaboo of Matthew. Is it not possible that 
Matthew’s source had the 7/ carelessly put out of place, 
Aiddoxare ti ayabé, a blunder miscorrected in 
Matthew ? 

18. Mark x. 21, our Lord says, “Ev ce vtotepel. 
Matt, xix. 20, the young man says, ri éru vaTepo. 
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19. Mark x. 24, 6 8é "Inootds mradw arroxpibels Déyer 
avrois, becomes in Matt. xix. 24 part of our Lord’s 
speech, maduv 5€ Aéyw vpiv. 

20. Mark xi. 8, the promise our Lord put into the 
mouths of His disciples when they wished to borrow 
the colt for His entry into Jerusalem, cai evOds adrov 
atrootéAne (SC. Incovs) madw de, becomes in Matt. 
xxi. 8 a prediction of what the owner of the animals 
will do, evOvs dé adtrogtéXet avdTous. 

21. In Mark xii. 9, Luke xx. 16, our Lord answers 
His own question, ‘ What will the Lord of the vineyard 
do?’ ’EXevcetar Kal arodéces Tovs yewpyous. In 
Matt. xxi. 41 His hearers supply the answer, caxovs 
KAKOS ATONETEL AUTOUS. 

22. Mark xii. 15, 0 8é eidas adtav tiv brdKpiow 
elmev avtois ti pe trespdfere, becomes in Matt. xxii 
18, eirev, Ti pe Treipalere vmoxpitai; the remark of 
the Evangelist transferred into the question of our 
Lord. 

23. Mark xii. 20, od« addjxev otrépua; Matt. xxii, 25, 
py exov oréppa adjxev Thy yuvaixa adtod TO adeANde 
avtod. The object of ddjxev is changed. 

24, Mark xii, 87, cal 6 qodvs dydos HKovev avTod 
95éws. These words obviously apply to what precedes. 
The other Synoptists connect them with what follows. 
Luke xx. 45 seems to be the intermediate stage, 
"Axovovtos S€ tTavtos Tod Aaod eirrev Tols pabntais. 
In Matt. xxiii. 1 we have rove 6 "Incods éXddqoev Tols 
dyNots Kal Tois wa0nTais. 
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25. Mark xiv. 1, ‘The Passover was after two days’; 
Matt. xxvi. 2, Jesus said, ‘Ye know that after two days 
is the Passover,’ a change similar to that recorded 
above (No. 28). 

26. Similarly, the fact stated in Mark xiv. 28, cai 
émvov €&€ avTov Taytes, becomes in Matt. xxvi. part of our 
Lord’s command, rlere é& avtob mavtes. 

27. Mark xiv. 49, mpoontyeto wva... tapérOn 
av’ avtod 7) dpa. Matt. xxvi. 39, rapeXOdt@ am’ éuod 7d 
moTnptov tovto. Besides the change from Oratio 
Obliqua into Oratio Recta, the subject of the verb in 
Mark is dpa, in Matthew rornpiov. 

28. Mark xiv. 71, Matt. xxvi. 74, ov« oida Tov 
avOpwrov, becomes in Luke xxii. 60, "AvOpw7e, ovk 
olda 5 Aéyers. 

29. Mark xv. 11, the statement of S& dpycepets 
avécetcay Tov dyAov, in Luke xxili. 5 appears as a 
complaint against our Lord, ot de ériayvoy déyovTes 
*Avacelet TOV NQO?, K.T.A. 

30. Mark xv. 4, Pilate’s words, od« aroxpivy oddér, are 
in Matt. xxvii. 12 turned into a statement of fact, ovdév 
amexpivato. 

31. Mark xv. 17, the word wepitiOéacw is used of 
the encircling of our Lord’s brows with the crown 
of thorns. The same word is used, in Matt. xxvii. 28, 
of the encircling of His shoulders with the scarlet 
robe. 

32. Mark xv. 36, the soldier who offers the ‘vinegar’ 
says, "Adee, (Owpev ei epyetar ‘Hreias. In Matt. 
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xxvii. 49 his comrades try to restrain him with the 
same words, "Ades, Owpev, K.T.r. 

33. Mark xvi. 7, ‘There (in Galilee) shall ye see Him 
(cabeas cirrev vpiv) as (Jesus) told you.” Matt. xxviii. 7, 
‘There shall ye see Him (id00 eizrov tpiv), lo, I (the 
angel) have told you. Luke xxiv. 6, pryjcOnTe ws 
ehadynoev tpiv ets ov év TH Vadsrala, ‘ Remember how 
He spake to you when He was yet in Galilee” Here 
we have a threefold variation of meaning derived 
from practically the same words. 

These instances of the use of the same words by 
different Evangelists, with such alterations of arrange- 
ment and construction that frequently the meaning of 
the sentences where they occur is entirely changed, 
certainly seem to lend themselves more naturally to 
the explanation that they are the outcome of imperfect 
memory, than that they are ingenious although fre- 
quently purposeless alterations of a written text. They 
are indeed insufficient, in the face of opposing con- 
siderations, to prove that the writers of the first and 
third Gospels relied entirely upon memory, but they 
go a long way towards showing that they did so to a 
considerable extent. They had so thoroughly impreg- 
nated themselves with the language of their sources, 
that they did not trouble constantly to refer to them, 
but rather kept themselves under their general 
guidance. 
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Vv 


TRACES OF A ‘FOUNDATION DOCUMENT’ BEHIND OUR 

SECOND GOSPEL, AND PROBABLE CHARACTER OF THE 

USE MADE OF IT BY THE OTHER SYNOPTISTS. 
WE have hitherto been assuming that we have in our Not the 
second Gospel the veritable source which supplied, as a pee i 
whole, or in fragments, the writers of the first and third we have it 
with matter. Before Matthew and Luke copied down ee ae 
that which they have in common with Mark, the whole ie 
of his Gospel had been written practically as we have 
it now. Further consideration, however, suggests Agree- 
that this view must be modified. In a considerable aoe 
number of instances Matthew and Luke agree as and third 
against Mark. It is true that, compared with the mee ae 
multitude of cases in which Mark sides with one of 
the two as against the other, the number of such 
agreements is insignificant, and their character is more 
insignificant than their number. The explanation of 
them that they are the combined results of (A) accident, 
(B) early assimilation, (C) the influence of other docu- 
ments telling in part the same story as our second 
Gospel, will no doubt carry us a considerable way, but 
it is doubtful whether they will altogether account for 


the phenomena, 
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A. The great majority of these verbal agreements 
may easily have arisen by accident. The writers of 
the first and third Gospels, if they had the second 
before them, undoubtedly manipulated it, or found it 
manipulated in two ways—it was condensed, and it was 
made more literary in style. We have already seen 
reason to think that they found it more or less 
mutilated ; if the mutilation was intentional, that which 
was left would probably be to some extent condensed 
as well. The literary polish they certainly added, each 
in his own way. 

Nevertheless in many instances the same improve- 
ment of style appears in both writers. Very often it 
consists in the insertion of a connecting particle: od», 
Matt. xxi. 40, Luke xx. 15, etc.; xa/, Matt. xxiv. 7, 
Luke xxi. 11, etc.; yap, Matt. xxiv. 5, Luke xxi. 8, ete. 
Sometimes the subject or object of the verb, in Mark 
understood, in the others is expressed, e.g. Matt. xvii. 18, 
Luke ix. 42. Sometimes we find a similar phrase of 
transition from one incident to another, e.g. Matt. xvii. 5, 
Luke 1x. 3, ére avrod NanovvTos—tadta é adtod AéyovTos; 
or the insertion of simple explanatory participles, Aéyer, 
axovaas, etc., ¢.g. Matt. xvii. 5, Luke ix. 35, Matt. 
xix. 22, Luke xvii. 23; or the substitution of more 
classical words for expressions characteristic of the 
vernacular, e.g. xrivn for cpdBarrov, Matt. ix. 2, Luke 
v.18; tpfya for tpupadia, Matt. xix. 24, Luke xviii. 25, 
or the frequent change of én, édeye into efzre. In fact, 
a very large proportion of the agreements of Matthew 
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and Luke as against Mark might well be reckoned as 
falling under the category of obvious remodelling of 
style. The following may perhaps be due to the same 
cause :— 

Mark 1. 10, eidev cyifopévous tods ovdpdvous; Matt. 
lil. 16, nvedyOnoav of ovpavoi; Luke iii. 20, dvewy- 
Ojvat Tov ovpavor. 

Mark i. 12, éeBadrex ; Matt. iv. 1, dvnyOn; Luke. iv. 1, 
HYETO. 

Mark i. 43, omitted in the parallel passages of the 
other Synoptics. 

Mark ii. 12, é&)r@ev; Matt. ix. 7, Luke v. 25, aan Oev 
eis Tov oikov avTod; the phrase having already 
occurred in all three Gospels in the preceding 
verse. 

Mark i 21, émipdwre:; Matt. ix. 16, émiBadre ; 
Luke v. 36, Barre. 

Mark iv. 15, rov Adyov Tov éatrappévoy eis adrTods ; 
Matt. xiii, 19, éomappévoy év TH Kapdia avTav; 
Luke viii. 12, aipes tov Adyov dro Ths Kapdias 
avTav. 

Mark vi. 10, d7rov édv eicéXOnte eis oixtav; Matt. 
x. 10, eds iv dv modu, «.7.r.; Luke ix. 4, efs Hv av 
oiktav. 

Mark viii. 15, BAérere ard; Matt. xvi. 6, Luke xii. 1, 
TpooéeyXeTE ATO. 

Mark viii. 29, =v ef 6 ypioros; Matt. xvi. 16 adds 
6 vios tod Oeod tod CHvTos; Luke ix, 20 has roy 
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Mark ix. 18, od« loyvoay; Matt. xvii, 16, Luke ix. 40, 
ovK nouvYnOnaar. 

Mark ix. 31, 6 vios rod dvOperov Tmapadisdota. This 
vivid present is tamed down into a future in 
Matt. xvii. 22, Luke ix. 44, wérres mrapadidocAar. 

Mark x. 30, écatovtamnaciova; Matt. xix. 19, Luke 
XVili. 80, 7oAXaTAaciova. 

Mark xi. 2, Avcate avTov Kat dépete; Matt. xxi. 1, 
AvaavTes aydyete; Luke xix. 30, AvcavTes adTov 
arydryere. 

Mark xi. 8, elzrate; Matt. xxi. 3, Luke xix. 31, the 
future épe?te is used. 

B. Four instances might be explicable as very early 
assimilations of the language of Matthew to Luke, or 
vice VETSA. 

Mark ii. 22, 0 otvos amoAdvTat Kal of aoxot; Matt. 
ix. 17, nal 0 oivos éxyeltas Kal of doKol aToddvyTaL ; 
Luke v. 37, kal adtis éxyvOjoetas Kal of doKol atro- 
dodvtrat. Comparison of these passages suggests the 
insertion of éxye?rav in Matthew from memory of 
éxyvOnoeras in Luke. 

Mark iv. 41, cat époBnOncav ddBov péyav. In 
Matthew there is no mention of fear but of astonish- 
ment (vill. 27), of 8 dvOpwrror éOavpacay. Luke com- 
bines both emotions, PoBnOévtes Se eOatpacav. Here 
the third Gospel appears to be the borrower. 

Mark ix. 19, Matt. xvii. 17, Luke ix. 41. Matthew 
and Luke insert cat dveotpappéevn. 

Mark xiv. 65, Matt. xxvi. 28, Luke xxii. 64, The 
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phrase mpopyjtevoov tis éotwv 6 traicas ce, on this 
theory, must have been inserted in Matthew from 
Luke. For whereas Mark and Luke contain the 
mention of the covering of our Lord’s face, which gives 
point to the demand for this particular ‘prophecy, 
Matthew omits that detail. 

Possibly some of the instances ascribed above to 
accident, are really due to this cause. If the very 
general opinion among scholars is correct, that the 
second Gospel fell into disuse after the publication of 
the first and third, in consequence of their using up the 
matter contained in it, and that to this cause is due the 
mutilation of its close, then the period when the first 
and third were so exclusively studied may easily have 
produced such assimilations, which may have won their 
way so as to leave no further trace of the original 
Gospel so assimilated than we have of the original 
ending of the second Gospel. 

CO. Another cause of agreements between Matthew instances 
and Luke as against Mark may be the use by the two © *%* 


ments 
former of documents which occasionally relate incidents resulting 
: é : from use of 

or discourses already contained in Mark. overlapping 

Mark iv. 31. The anacoluthon in this verse is documents. 
evaded in Matt. xiii. 31, dv XaBav dvOpwtros Eotretpev; 
in Luke xiii. 19, d6v AaBav dvOpwros EBare. The fact 
that in both Matthew and Luke this parable is im- 
mediately followed by that of the leaven which Mark 
has not, seems a clear indication that the writers 


of the first and third Gospels had access to some 
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record of our Lord’s parables containing these two in 
juxtaposition. 

In the Marcan account of the Mission of the Twelve 
some discrimination is shown as to what the disciples 
may, and what they may not, provide themselves with. 
Mark vi. 8, 9, enjoins them to carry a staff and to wear 
sandals, whereas in Matt. x. 16, and Luke ix. 3, all the 
articles mentioned are forbidden including these. It 
is noteworthy in this connection that Luke’s account of 
the Mission of the Seventy forbids precisely the same 
articles (Luke x. 4), and that this passage contains a 
good deal which we find in Matthew’s record of the 
Mission of the Twelve. 

Mark ix. 29. Instead of this verse, Matt. xvii. 20 
gives words obviously drawn from the same source 
as Luke xvii. 6. It may be that the writer of the first 
Gospel missed the point of the answer as recorded in 
the second, or perhaps his Marcan document altered it 
out of tenderness for the reputation of the Twelve. 

Mark ix. 35. Another saying known to the writers 
of the first and third Gospels is given in a different 
connection in Luke xxii. 26, but is interwoven by 
Matthew with that here given by Mark (Matt. xxiii. 11), 

Mark ix. 37, 41, Matt. x. 40, 42, Luke ix. 48. These 
sayings appear in the first Gospel as part of our Lord’s 
charge to the Twelve. We have already had evidence 
that for that charge the first Gospel does not depend 
solely upon Mark. 

Mark ix. 42 is reproduced in Luke xvii. 1, 2, in 
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another context. The parallel passage to Mark in the 
first Gospel (Matt. xviii. 6, 7) is coloured from the 
source whence Luke xvii. 1, 2 is drawn (cf. Matt. 
xvii. 7, and Luke xvii. 1). 

Mark xiii, Matt. xxiv., Luke xxi. The report in the 
first Gospel of the great eschatological discourse repeats. 
several ideas and much of the language of the charge 
to the Twelve, as given in the same Gospel and in 
Mark (cf. Matt. x. 17, 18, 22, Matt. xxiv. 9, Mark xiii. 
9,13, and Matt. x. 19, 22, Mark xiii. 11-18). Another 
discourse found in Luke xvii. 20-37 contains passages 
similar to Mark xiii. (cf. Mark xiii. 15, 16, Luke xvii. 31, 
and Mark xiii. 21, Luke xvii. 26, 27). This Lucan dis- 
course also contains language and thoughts reproduced 
in Matt. xxiv., but not in Mark xiii. (cf. Luke xvii. 24, 
Matt. xxiv. 26, 27, Luke xvii. 26, 27, Matt. xxiv. 37-39, 
Luke xvii. 34, 35, Matt. xxiv. 40, 41). 

These instances are taken from sayings and discourses 
of our Blessed Lord, and suggest the use by the writers 
of the first and third Gospels of some such work as we 
may imagine the Adysa Kupsaxd to have been, which 
Papias tells us were written by St. Matthew in Hebrew. 
If we can suppose that they were entirely, or to a 
large extent, recorded without mention of time or place 
of utterance, and that different traditions were afloat 
on these points, the phenomena presented by the way 
in which they are woven into the Gospel narrative 
would be accounted for. Of course, nothing is more 
likely than that our Lord frequently repeated Himself. 
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It is not necessary to reject one tradition in accepting 
another. 

The following appear to be instances of the use by 
the writers of the first and third Gospels of docu- 
ments based on the same oral tradition as Mark, but 
fuller. 

Mark i. 7, 8, Matt. iv. 11, 12, Luke iii. 16,17. The 
first and third Gospels draw from a narrative of the 
preaching of the Baptist which includes and adds to 
the prophecy contained in Mark. 

Mark i. 12,13. The mention of our Lord’s Tempta- 
tion in the second Gospel is expanded in the first and 
third Gospels in a way which strongly suggests depend- 
ence of both on a document unknown to Mark, Matt. 
iv. 1-11, Luke iv. 1-13. 

Mark iii. 19-30, Matt. xii. 22-32, Luke xi. 14-23. For 
a discussion of these passages see above, page 33. The 
first Gospel further records as a distinct occurrence 
what looks very like another version of the same event. 
If with Westcott and Hort the genuineness of Matt. 
ix. 34 is to be suspected, the probability that the 
incidents were different is somewhat strengthened, as 

1 Sir J. C. Hawkins, Hor. Syn., p. 175, dismisses as improbable 
the suggestion of an ‘early non-Marcan document to which the 
compilers of the first and third Gospels were able to refer.’ In this 
he seems justified, but he does not consider the possibility of glosses, 
enlargements, and additions made by other hands: to the Marcan 
story, the Marcan document coming into the hands of Matthew and 
Luke thus altered. Further, the phenomena of ‘doublets’ discussed 


by him (Hor. Syn., Pt. 1. § 4) show clearly that traditions did some- 
times overlap. 
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also the case for a very early assimilation of one Gospel 
to another. However, the occurrence of these similar 
instances warrants the supposition that if the writer of 
the first Gospel had three distinct versions to draw 
from he would have given them as three distinct 
incidents. The source he used in addition to Mark 
ili. 19-80, if indeed he used our second Gospel as we 
have it, was a commingling of the Marcan and Lucan 
elements of the story. 

The positive agreements of Matthew and Luke as Negative 
against Mark will almost always fall in with one or BRK 
other of the explanations given above, but there are third Gos- 
negative agreements as well as positive to be accounted ele: eae 
for. And what is true of the insertions is also true of 
the omissions. In the aggregate they amount to a 
great many. Almost every section of the second 
Gospel if compared with its parallels in the other 
Synoptics will provide instances, and some in con- 
siderable numbers. A reason more or less plausible 
can be given for all. 

Three complete sections of Mark are wanting to Sections of 
Matthew and Luke, viz. iv. 26-29, vii. 31-87, viii. 22-26. ass 
Matthew may be said to have substituted for the first wanting in 
a parable on a similar subject, that of the Tares and se 
the Wheat (Matt. xiii. 24-30), and to have omitted the 
other two because he considered the gradual character 
of the cures narrated to rob them of impressiveness. 

Luke relied on another document in narrating the 
1 See above, p. 33. 
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great series of parables, while the two miracles fall 
into that large series of incidents passed over which 
goes by the name of the ‘great omission.’ One feels 
that the reason given for the omission of the parable 
of the seed growing secretly is very unsatisfactory. 
The parable of the Tares and the Wheat, which 
Matthew substitutes, conveys altogether a different 
lesson, and the reason for its insertion at this point 
may just as easily be because it follows the parable of 
the Sower as because it was substituted for another 
‘corn’ parable. Similarly, the fact that Luke probably 
made use of another document besides Mark here does 
not account for his failing to reproduce Mark’s parable. 
Nothing quite equivalent takes its place. 

When we pass from whole sections to isolated details 
the possible reasons for omission suggest themselves 
readily enough. The great number of them, however, 
strikes the student as unnatural, and some seem to 
militate against quite distinctive characteristics of the 
writers who omit. Luke’s particularity about names 
and dates shows itself almost as prominently in the 
Acts as in the Gospels. If he had before him the fact 
that ‘Simon Peter and those who were with him 
tracked down’ our Lord (Mark i. 36), he would not be 
likely to dilute the expression into the vague phrase 
‘the crowds were seeking for Him’ (Luke iv. 42). If 
he knew that the disciples mentioned two hundred 
pence as an approximate calculation of the amount 
required to feed five thousand men (Mark vi. 37), that 
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was just the sort of detail he would make haste to 
record. If he had read the account as it appears in 
our second Gospel of the healing of the blind man at 
Jericho, we should certainly find Bartimaeus figuring 
by name in his record (Mark x. 46). He would not 
tell us generally that the disciples asked the questions 
which gave rise to the great eschatological discourse 
if he had been aware that the questioners were the 
four fishermen of Galilee (Mark xiii. 8). He would 
never have omitted the fact that our Lord was crucified 
at the third hour (Mark xv. 25) had he found it in his 
exemplar. 

In Mark iv. 35 we find an explicit assertion of 
chronological sequence, év éxetvy tH jyépa, which Luke 
omits and Matthew sets aside, placing the incident at 
at earlier stage in our Lord’s ministry. Matthew may 
have deliberately intended to contradict Mark, but it 
is more probable, considering the general deference he 
pays to his Marcan source, that he did not find this 
expression there. For the same reason, it seems highly 
improbable that Matthew should represent the circum- 
stances which led to the death of the Baptist so differ- 
ently from Mark if he had our second Gospel before 
him (cf. Mark vi. 19, 20, Matt. xiv. 5), and yet of the 
two accounts who can doubt that Mark’s is the correct 
one? Sometimes we have a striking saying such as 
Mark ii. 27, ‘The Sabbath was made for man and not 
man for the Sabbath,’ omitted by both, or the mention 
of the ‘baptism’ which lay before our Lord omitted 
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from one of the other Synoptics (Mark x. 38, cf. Matt. 
xx. 22). The great majority of omissions, however, are 
of those minute and varied details with which the 
second Gospel abounds, and which of course may not 
have appealed to less vivid writers. 

We have, then, scattered throughout the narrative 
common to the three Evangelists a number of expres- 
sions occurring in the first and third Gospels, but absent 
from the second; and conversely,a number of expressions 
and details of description in the second Gospel, but 
omitted from the first and third. Plausible reasons can 
be found for most of these, but the great number of 
them combined suggests a strong doubt whether it is 
sound criticism to meet and overcome them one by 
one, and whether a theory which will account for them 
all is not more likely to be correct. Now it is remark- 
able how complete and continuous a narrative can be 
formed by writing out every expression common to 
Mark and one or both of the other Synoptics, together 
with expressions in the common narrative in which the 
other Synoptics agree as against Mark. Only a few 
words have to be supplied from time to time in order 
to complete the sense, and these are generally necessary 
only at the commencement of the sections into which 
the narrative falls, eg. Mark i. 2-20; Matt. ii. 1-6, 
11-17, iv. 1, 2, 11, 17-22; Luke iii. 1-4, 7, 15-22, iv. 1, 2, 
13, v. 1, 2, 10, 11. 
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1 This order seems to me to account for the transference of the 
quotation in Matthew to the lips of the Baptist. 

2 The order is that of Matthew and Luke. 

3 Matthew’s Bdoraca is a variant from oral tradition. 

4 After some hesitation I have decided to reject kal mvpt from this 
foundation document. One would expect it in Acts i. 5, especially as 
Luke gives it in his Gospel. He seems to give the quotation in the 
Acts as he remembers it in the Marcan document. 

5 gxufouevous a vivid touch of the writer of the second Gospel. St. 
Andrew, St. Peter’s brother, was a disciple of the Baptist. This 
expression, as well as éxBdA\er and werd r&v Onploy below, may come 


from St. Peter. 
6 Matthew’s Otros éo7t, «.7.\., is a confusion with the later voice, 


Matt. xvii. 5. 
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Th éphuw tecoepdxovta nuépas meipatopevos bTo TOD 
Satava' cai of dyyerou Sunkovouy avo. 

(Mera) 8é (76) tapadoOjvas’lwavyny (jrGev) 0 "Inodus 
eis tTHv Tadirdiav knptoowr (bt) meTavoeite: HyyiKev 
(yap) 7) Bactrela (Tov Oeod). 

(Kat wapadyov) wapa tiv Odraccav THs Tadiratas 
eidev Sipwva cal ’Avdpéav Tov aderpov (Yipwvos) aude- 
Barrovtas (év) TH} Oardoon, Hoav yap adecis. Kai eizrev 
avtots 0 ‘Inaods Acdte omicw pov, Kal Tomow bpmas 
yevécOat arecis avOporav. (Kal) evOds adévtes Ta 
Sixktua nKorovOncay aitod. Kal rpoBas eidev laxwBov 
Tov tov ZeBedaiov cat "lwavyny tov adedpov avtov 
év T® Trolw Kataptifovtas Ta Sixtva. Kai evOvs 
éxarecev avtovs. Kal adévtes tov tatepa avtav év TO 
Trotw nKodovOncay avts. Here we have to supply 
twenty-two words in a passage containing 285, and in 
this number is included the conjunction «ai eight times 
repeated. If the same system be continued through 
the triple tradition about the same proportion, and the 
same character of words will have to be inserted 
throughout. The result will be a simple narrative of 
incidents, containing but little discourse, and somewhat 
tame and lifeless in character.2 This foundation 
narrative, if it ever existed in written form, was repro- 
duced in nearly all its incidents in the first Gospel, 

1 Matthew and Luke use the Greek word didBodos. 

2 Wernle, Syn. Frage, pp. 55, 56, brings into consideration the 
Western Text of D., and the Curetonian and Sinaitic Syriac. Whilst 


rightly regarding this text as due to ancient revision, and that of 
an harmonistic tendency, he tries to show that the Marcan text so 
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although with considerable condensations as regards 

detail especially in the earlier part of the story. Its 
incidents were only partially reproduced, although in 
general with a greater regard to detail in the third 
Gospel. In both these Gospels it was very largely 
supplemented from other sources. The writer of the 

second Gospel, on the other hand, would appear to have 
scarcely supplemented it at all. What he did was to 

work over it, adding names and details and vivid 
touches with a view to making it a lifelike narrative 

of the Saviour’s earthly ministry. Now, supposing 

such a Greek Gospel to have existed in very early 

days, and to have been reckoned of such importance as 

to form one of the chief sources to three of the four 
Gospels, which ultimately received the imprimatur of which 
the Church as the only trustworthy accounts of our eae 
Saviour’s earthly life, it stands to reason that such a toeminence 
document must have owed its high reputation either to ° ae 
the known character and position of its author, or to of origin, 
that of the local Church which first possessed it—most phe 
probably to both these causes combined. If this 
document contained the testimony of one of the fore- 

most of the Apostles, and was preserved by one of the 

most important churches, say that of Jerusalem? or 


treated was of an earlier character than our present one. The 
instances he gives do not appear to me very convincing. The best are 
Mark x, 24, 29, where he gives some reason to suspect the original 
existence of ‘ doublets.’ 

1 Dr, Stanton, Hastings’ D. B., vol. ii. Gospels, p. 239, represents 
the need of some account of the life, teaching, and death of Jesus as 
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Not written Antioch, many difficulties would be cleared up. We 
for publica must not indeed suppose it to have been written for 
publication, but rather as a basis for the oral instructions 
delivered by the pastors and teachers at the meetings 
of the brethren. Nor would copies be multiplied. 
Among Christians of the first two generations there 
was no publishing firm like that of the brothers Sosii 
at Rome to spread far and wide written accounts of the 
facts accepted by the early Church. The document 
had not acquired a sacred character to make the 
possession of it as a whole an object of ambition to 
Copied for private persons. If copied at all it would be copied for 
Bice practical purposes, and only in so far as it served 
andnot practical purposes. 
sags Probably not even the words of our Lord were 
Thisap- Yregarded in their Greek dress as inviolably sacred. It 
ae sven was well known the Greek words represented the sense 
tions of our Of an Aramaic original. Greater care indeed seems to 
at ov" have been taken to preserve intact the Greek expres- 
sions representing our Lord’s words than those narrating 
His acts. For example, out of 661 verses in the second 
Gospel, expressions apparently taken from 565 appear 
in the first.? If we divide these into the four classes 
mentioned above: (1) where the verses are almost if not 
altogether identical in both Gospels, (2) where the 
not likely to be felt for some time. But if we are to believe that 
St. Peter’s sermon on the Day of Pentecost resulted in the accession 
of 3000 souls to the Church, would not that of itself cause the 


need ? 
' See Appendix 1, 
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similarity between them precludes any other theory 
but that of a common source, (3) where the similarity 
suggests such a theory, (4) where the similarity is 
too slight to form the basis of any such theory, then the 
proportion of verses in the first class consisting mainly 
of our Lord’s sayings to those consisting mainly of 
narrative is 59 per cent., in the second 33, in the third 
25, and in the fourth 21. A similar result follows from 
the comparison of the second and third Gospels. In 
this case, out of a total of 456 verses common, more or 
less, to the two Gospels, the proportion of verses con- 
taining sayings of our Lord is in the first class 62 per 
cent., in the second 39, in the third 26, and 26 also in 
the fourth. This greater exactness in reproducing the 
Greek rendering of our Lord’s sayings is a natural 
result of pondering over the words in order to reach 
the fulness of their meaning. The care taken, however, 
falls far short of what one would expect had the Greek 
rendering been supposed correct according to the exact- 
ness of verbal inspiration. 

Now we may reasonably conclude that among those 
who were acquainted with this foundation record were 
some who felt called, or who were in the further stage 
of being commissioned by the Church, to carry the 
Gospel into other lands. In an age when writing was 
extensively practised, we should expect such persons 
to make copious notes or even to copy out large 
portions of this document, and such copies or collec- 
tions of extracts may easily have passed into the hands 


Mission- 
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document, 
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needs of 
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of the writers of the first and third Gospels. In 
making them the transcribers would have specially in 
view the provision of matter for their own sermons and 
instructions, and would be mainly guided by the con- 
sideration of what would be beneficial to their hearers. 
They might regard it as inexpedient to relate to the 
unconverted, or newly converted, stories which appeared 
to reflect discredit on any of the Twelve. If the 
document which came into the hands of the writer 
of the third Gospel had been transcribed by a mission- 
ary to the Gentiles, he may well have omitted narratives 
which appeared better fitted for the instruction of 
Jews, and more likely to encumber than help his work, 
through the necessity which would lie on him of fre- 
quently explaining minute points of Jewish law and 
custom. Thus, although the writers of the first and 
third Gospels may have intended to record the story 
of our Lord’s life fully, as far as they had received it 
from trustworthy sources, tendencies, and those per- 
fectly honest, of the authorities they used might 
appear in such portions of the completed works as 
they owed to them. In this way the occurrence of 
tendencies in one part of a Gospel and not in another 
is accounted for, and also some of the omissions in 
the first and third Gospels of incidents related in the 
second.! 

This theory suggests a possible explanation of what 
is generally regarded as a difficulty in the first Gospel. 

1 See above, pp. 45-49, 
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In Matt. viii. 28-34 we have mention of two demoniacs, 
in Matt. xx. 30-34 of two blind men where the parallel 
passages have but one, and in Matt. xxi. 1-7 of both an 
ass and a colt where the other Synoptists have a colt 
only. The last of these instances is usually explained 
as due to the tendency of the writer to see in the 
occurrences of our Lord’s life literal fulfilments of 
Old Testament prophecy. Inasmuch as the prophet 
Zechariah speaks of both ass and colt, both must figure 
in Messiah’s triumphant entry into Jerusalem. The 
explanation, however, does not suit the two preceding 
instances. If the writer of the first Gospel had before 
him an abbreviation of the ‘foundation document’ 
originally drawn up to form the basis of some teacher's 
oral instructions, may not the fact that a plurality of 
demons possessed one person have been so ambiguously 
expressed as to give the compiler of our first Gospel 


Multipli- 
cation of 
characters 
in Mat- 
thew, 


the impression that a plurality of persons were’ 


possessed? And as regards the healing of the two 


blind men at Jericho, may not the writer of the first | 


Gospel have found the story confused by his authority 
with another similar one which he himself gives us, 
derived from independent sources (Matt. ix. 27-31)? 
Perhaps an alternative suggestion to the above may 
be worth making. The second and third Gospels 
contain a narrative of the cure of a demoniac which 
has several points in common with the Gerasene 
incident, Mark i. 23-27, Luke iv. 33-36. Similarly 
in Mark viii. 22-26 we find a miracle of sight restora- 


Bartimaeus 
at Jericho, 


‘The great 
omission,’ 
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tion which does not occur in the other Synoptics. If 
the authority for the first Gospel designedly omitted 
these, may he not have given some indication of the 
fact by marginal note or otherwise, which, misunder- 
stood by the writer of the first Gospel, occasioned the 
multiplication of persons healed which we find in his 
record ? 

In connection with the miracle of sight-healing at 
Jericho, condensation may account for another dis- 
crepancy between the Synoptists. In Matt. xx. 29, 
Mark x. 46, our Lord is stated to have performed this 
mighty work while going out of Jericho, in Luke xviii. 
35 while drawing nigh to the city. Mark x. 46 men- 
tions both the entry into and the departure from 
Jericho. If the document copied by the writer of 
the third Gospel mentioned the entry, and then 
narrated the miracle without any mark of the time 
when it occurred, may not this have caused the 
variation ? 

The phenomena which surround the ‘ great omission’ 
from the third Gospel (Mark vi. 45—vili. 21) suggest 


1 Hawkins, Hor. Syn., Partiii. A, § 1, attributes the omission of this 
story to the mention in it of the use of means of healing supposed 
to be derogatory to the Saviour’s wonder-working power. This may 
account for the omission on the part of partial transcribers without 
invalidating the suggestion given above. If Sir J. C. Hawkins’ 
suggestion in the preceding paragraph is correct, viz. that the 
omission of Mark vii. 32-37 was in part due to painful effort being 
implied ‘looking up to heaven He sighed,’ it is worth notice that the 
quotation in Matt. viii. 17 from Isa. liii. 4 carries the same implication. 
The ‘tendency’ is not therefore that of the writer of the first Gospel. 
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either a designed misrepresentation of the actual course 
of events, or else a critical attempt on the part of the 
author of the third Gospel to give a smooth course 
to a narrative which the lacuna in his copy rendered 
difficult if not unintelligible. Of these alternatives who 
would choose the former if the latter can be supported 
by adequate considerations? It may be suggested 
therefore that the transcriber of the second Gospel 
continued it to Mark vi. 46, d7frOev povos els Td dpos 
_ mpooevéac0as, and then omitting the intervening verses 
went straight to Mark viii. 27. That verse represents 
our Lord in the neighbourhood of Bethsaida, whither 
a line or two previously, according to the transcriber, 
He had sent the disciples without Him. The third 
Gospel makes all smooth by supposing that He went 
with them into that neighbourhood, and rejecting the 
statement that He sent them away, places the incidents 
related in Luke ix. 18-28 at the place to which He had 
retired for private prayer. From the sentence in Mark, 
amhrOev povos, «.7.r., would be derived the cata povas 
of Luke ix. 18, rather awkwardly followed by cuviicay 
avTo of pabnrds. Another point suggesting some such 
operation not quite skilfully performed, is that the 
removal in the third Gospel of Mark vi. 45 from the 
end to the beginning of the account of the feeding of 
the five thousand, results in our Lord and His disciples 
being represented in the third Gospel as going to a 
city (Luke ix. 10), which two verses lower is termed a 
‘desert place,’ not even near a city, for the crowd is 
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expected to disperse into the ‘villages and fields round 
about’ to buy victuals. 

It may be added that this theory of imperfect copies 
of the Foundation Document being used by the authors 
of the first and third Gospels, supposes that there was 
no great lapse of time while the Synoptic records were 
being brought out. They followed each other quickly, 
otherwise the second Gospel in its completeness would 
have spread all over the Church and formed the basis 
of the subsequent ones. They must also have been 
compiled at places distant from that where the Founda- 
tion Document was known in its entirety? 

Besides the narrative common to all the Synoptists, 
there is also, as is well known, a considerable amount 
of matter, consisting chiefly of the sayings of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which is found in the first and third 
Gospels but is absent from the second. If the first and 
third Gospels are dependent on a document best repre- 
sented by the second, and not vice versa, then it is 
obvious that these passages must be derived from a 
source or sources additional to this document. To 
discuss what these were is outside our scope,? but when 


1 Baines (see above, p. 42) suggests Alexandria as the birthplace of 
the first Gospel. 


2 It may be well, however, shortly to state my view of the origin 
of the Dual Tradition. The narrative portions scattered around the 
foundation (Marcan) document, were probably added by way of 
supplement and incorporated into the course of the history in Matthew 
and Luke. The discourses of our Lord came out first in a document 
consisting entirely, or almost entirely, of sayings introduced in the 
simplest way, and with no attempt at arrangement. In this form it 
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we find scattered among non-Marcan matter isolated 
sayings, either identical or very closely analogous to 
passages in the second Gospel, the question arises 
whether or not it is necessary to assume that the 
author of our Mark, or of the Foundational Document 
behind it, made any use of these additional sources. 
Obviously, if it is not necessary in order to explain 
the phenomena, such an assumption would be an un- 
warrantable complication of a problem already sufti- 
ciently complicated. These additional sources may be 
here called ‘the Logia’ in deference to the generally 
accepted view that some work containing ‘sayings of 
our Lord’ (Acyia xupsaxd) lay before the writers of the 
first and third Gospels. 

1. Mark iv. 21= Matt. v. 15; Luke viii. 16, xi. 38. Test cases. 
Luke viii. 16 is obviously parallel to and drawn from 
Mark. The correspondence of the other two passages 
is not sufficiently marked, as compared with their 
correspondence with Mark, to indicate a distinct source 
from Mark. They both alter, each in a different way, 
Mark’s rather harsh Myru épyetar 0 AVyvos, and sub- 
stitute adda for Mark’s ody’ iva. 

2. Mark iv. 22=Matt. x. 26; Luke viii. 17, xii. 2. 
Matt. x. 26, Luke xii. 2, appear to come from the Logia, 
which has nothing in common with Mark but the 
lay before Luke. Oral Traditions soon arose as to the occasions when 
many of these sayings were uttered, and Luke (and perhaps also 
* Matthew to some extent) made use of these. The sayings were sub- 


sequently rearranged, and probably enlarged, and in this form were 
used by Matthew. 
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general sense. Luke viii. 17 is a rendering of the 
parallel passage of Mark, coloured, however, by a 
reminiscence of the Logia. Short proverbial sayings 
such as this were probably not only frequently repeated 
by our Lord, but also remembered and reported by 
many. Thus their probable occurrence in the Logia 
as well as in Mark affords not the slightest presump- 
tion that Mark had seen the Logia. For similar 
instances to this see Mark iv. 25 = Matt. xiii. 12, xxv. 29; 
Luke viii. 18, xix. 26. Mark x. 31=Matt. xix. 380, 
xx. 16; Luke xi. 30. Mark xiii, 33, 35 = Matt. xxiv. 42, 
xxv. 18; Luke xii. 40. 

3. Mark iv. 24, cat mpooteOjcerar tpiv, cf. Matt. 
vi. 33, Luke xii. 31. The passages in Matthew and Luke 
appear to be derived from the Logia. For the occur- 
rence of these words in Mark three alternatives present 
themselves: (1) Mark has seen the Logia; (2) The 
words have been inserted in Mark from the other 
Synoptics; (3) Accidental coincidence. Of these the 
last seems on the whole the most probable. 

4. Mark vi. 8= Matt. x. 9; Luke ix. 3,x. 4. In the 
Logia, followed by Matthew, Luke, the disciples (whether 
the Twelve or the Seventy) were forbidden to take either 
staff or sandals. Mark gives an earlier version permit- 
ting these articles to be taken. This passage therefore 
tells strongly against Mark having seen the Logia. 

5. Mark vii. 4= Matt. xxiii. 25; Luke xi. 39. Mark’s 
editorial note forms a comment to the passages of the 
other Synoptics referred to, but the form our Lord’s 
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answer takes (Mark vii. 6-13) makes it exceedingly 
improbable that the writer had seen their original. 
Otherwise he might have been expected to introduce a 
charge so apposite. 

6. Mark viii. 11, 12=Matt. xii. 88, 39, xvi. 1, 4; 
Luke xi. 16, 29. The ‘doublet’ in Matthew suggests 
that the passage existed in the Logia, the discrepancy 
between Mark and the other two Synoptists, whereby 
in Mark no sign is given, in the others the sign of 
Jonas, affords a strong presumption that Mark had not 
seen the Logia. 

7. Mark viii. 88=Matt. x. 32; Luke ix. 26. The 
passage in Matthew only agrees in general sense with. 
Mark. There is no indication that Mark had seen the 
source from which it is drawn. 

8. Mark ix. 37, 41=Matt. x. 40, 42; Luke ix. 26. 
Luke’s passage is obviously taken from Mark, as also 
Matt. xviii. 5. Matt. x. 40, 42, is possibly a passage 
from the Logia seen by Mark and adapted to his 
context, but the expression of Matt. x. 42, &a ray 
pixpov Tovtewy, albeit not copied from Mark, gives the 
impression that the adaptation is Matthew’s, who 
remembered the sense of the context whence he drew 
it. Most probably the passage of the Logia is Matt. 
x. 41, which is enlarged by the help of Mark ix. 37, 41, 
into Matt. x. 40-42. 

9. Mark ix. 48, 47=Matt. v. 29, 30, xvi. 8,9. In 
the Sermon on the Mount stands a passage apparently 
derived from the Logia (Matt. v. 29, 30). This passage 

F 
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slightly colours the Evangelist’s language when (xviii. 
8, 9) he reproduces the passage of Mark in its proper 
context. If the Marcan original was itself derived 
from the Logia, then it was recast ; but a comparison of 
Mark ix. 43, 47 with Matt. v. 29, 30, gives the impres- 
sion that the Marcan form is the earlier. The rhetorical 
repetition of cupdépes ydp cou, x.7.r., in Matthew is a 
later and more polished style. 

10. Mark ix. 50=Matt. v. 18, 14; Luke xiv. 34, 35. 
Matthew and Luke have as against Mark the two 
expressions pwpavd7, and gw Baddovor (Luke), BAndev 
é&m (Matt.). These agreements point to a passage in 
the Logia, most nearly represented by Matthew, while 
Luke’s reproduction is somewhat coloured by reminis- 
cence of Mark. The total absence from the other 
Synoptics of anything corresponding to the idea ex- 
pressed in Mark ix. 49, and the need of the following 
verse to complete the sense, suggests that the source 
whence Mark derived it was not the Logia. 

1). Mark x. 2-11 = Matt:-v. 31,-32;-xix. 3-9; fiike 
xvi. 18. There can be no doubt that Matt. xix. 3-9 is 
based on Mark x. 2-11. The other two passages are so 
closely connected and have so little in common with 
these, that they may confidently be pronounced to be 
derived from a common source which Mark shows no 
evidence of having seen. 

12. Mark xiii. 9-13 = Matt. x. 17-22, xxiv. 9-14; Luke 
xxi. 12-19. The first, third, and fourth of these passages 
are parallel as shown by the context. In them nothing 
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is common to Matthew and Luke which is absent from 
Mark. We may therefore take the common matter in 
them as derived from Mark. Matt. x. 17-22 is, however, 
a closer transcript of Mark than xxiv. 9-14. There is 
therefore no sign here that Mark was acquainted with 
the Logia. 

Of the fifteen passages commented on above three, Result: 
numbered respectively 3, 8, and 9, contain features Gone 
which might perhaps be as plausibly explained by the owes no- 
hypothesis that Mark had seen the Logia, as by any ee ; 
other; four passages, viz. 4, 5, 6,10, are of a character the Dual 
which militates strongly against that view, and the rest ae 
contain nothing which suggests it as the explanation 
of the phenomena they present. To assume, therefore, 
that Mark saw the Logia used by Matthew and Luke in 
the portions common to them is a useless hypothesis 
for the solution of the Synoptic problem. 

That Mark xvi. 9-20 is the work of another hand was the 
than that which compiled the rest of the second Gospel 10st °° 


was elaborately proved by Dr. Hort,! and since his Mark tee 
_ article was written additional evidence has come to light ae eye 
from the circumstance that the ‘Old Syriac’ version other Syn- 
represented by the Sinaitic MS. omits these verses, oe 
and some hint of the author of them has been forth- 
coming in the shape of an interesting note in an 


Armenian MS., ascribing them to the elder Aristion.? 


1 W. H., Notes on Select Readings, pp. 29-51, ed. 1882. 
2 Kenyon, Bible and Ancient MSS., pp. 157, 164, ed. 1895. Swete, 
St. Mark, Introd., § xi. pp. cili,-exiii. 
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Dr. Hort’s conclusions with regard to this particular 
point have been accepted by the majority of textual 
critics, nor is it proposed to dispute them here. 
Accepting, however, not only them, but the theory of 
a ‘foundation document’ behind the three Gospels, to 
which the second bears the closest resemblance, the 
question confronts us whether this document, like the 
original Mark, so far as we know, ended with the 
account of the flight of the holy women from the 
sepulchre (Mark xvi. 8), and if not, whether the portion 
of it omitted from the second Gospel was, or was not, 
before the authors of the first and third. Supposing 
the theory advanced in these pages to be correct, it is 
absolutely incredible that a document used as the basis 
of oral instructions on the facts of our Lord’s life in an 
important centre of Christian activity should contain 
no account of those appearances of the Risen Christ 
which attested what all the evidence combines to point 
out as the mainspring of the Christian hope from the 
first. If the second Gospel never contained a record 
of these events, the cause must have been some 
sudden and unexpected interruption of the Evangelist’s 
labours. For some reason he was unable to use the 
materials which lay before him. He had not time or 
opportunity even to finish his sentence. His Gospel 
concluded with words, éfoBodvrTo yap, which are utterly 
inadmissible as the designed conclusion of any literary 
composition. It is more attractive to believe that the 
passage which followed Mark xvi. 8 disappeared 
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accidentally, through the loss of the final page, as 
Dr. Hort suggests, although this explanation labours 
under the difficulty that, if the archetype was written 
on a roll of papyrus, as is most probable, the last words 
would have been normally in the safest position of 
all, on the inside of the roll. It must have been 
rolled up carelessly before being torn away. 

Yet allowing this to have been the case with the 
archetype of the second Gospel, it can hardly have 
been so with the foundation document if used in the 
way which has been suggested in these pages. We 
should therefore expect to find some tckens of the 
use of this missing portion in the other Gospels 
which are in part based on this foundation document. 

The general conclusion of Continental critics is that Continental 
the first and third Gospels drew entirely from other dik - 
sources for the appearances of the Risen Christ In ik aes 
England, although there has been agreement with this * 
view as regards the third Gospel, opinion has been English 
much more divided with respect to the first. Very 's, . 
possibly the appearances narrated in the foundation regards the 
document did not suit the purposes of the preacher pee, 
whose extracts were used by Luke. We can, to some 
extent, imagine the character of the record from the 
anticipations of it contained in the second Gospel. 

We have the clearest intimations from our Lord’s lips 
that after three days He should rise again, combined 
on one occasion (Mark xiv. 28) with the statement that 
after His resurrection He would go before the disciples 
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into Galilee. Then we have the appearance of the 
angel to the holy women on the morning of the third 
day, and his declaration that what our Lord had fore- 
told had come to pass. He was risen, the tomb was 
empty, and the charge was laid upon them to tell the 
disciples, and to bid them go into Galilee, where they 
should see Him. Evidently some account of an 
appearance to the Apostles in Galilee was to follow, 
but not necessarily an appearance to others besides 
the Eleven, or the charge to preach the Gospel to all 
nations. 
But further, it seems to be implied that the women 
did not carry out their commission. ‘They said 
nothing to any one for they were afraid’ By some 
other means the Apostles became aware of the stu- 
pendous event which had taken place, presumably by 
an appearance vouchsafed to one or more at Jerusalem, 
Possible say St. Peter or St. John, or to the Eleven assembled 
that the in the upper room. Now such an appearance to the 


appearance 


of Jesus to Eleven is found in Luke xxiv. 36-42, and as the account 
the El : : 5 : he 
inthra. 12 this Gospel is drawn from various sources, it is 


Sa possible that this particular part of it may be derived 
souree, from the foundation document. 


More likely On the other hand, it seems more likely that the 
that the : 
meeting in 2ccount of the terror of the women was intended to 


a Pave the way for some wonderful event which turned 
spoken o 


in first  1¢ into joy. Such we have in the first Gospel, where 


saecee Jesus appears to them, arresting their panic-stricken 


thence, flight, and repeating to them the injunction of the 
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angel which they had been too frightened to carry 
out. That at first they said nothing to any man may 
well be a graphic Marcan touch of the kind which in 
the other Synoptics rarely makes its appearance. Then 
too the promised meeting in Galilee finds its record in 
the first Gospel. If this was taken from the founda- 
tion document we may believe that the evangelic 
command, without which the meeting in Galilee, as 
recorded by Matthew, would be meaningless, found a 
place there. Some floating tradition to that effect may 
have led whoever first supplemented the mutilated 
second Gospel with ‘ Aristion’s’ account of the appear- 
ances of the Risen Lord, to make choice of a document 
in which this command takes such a prominent 
position. On the whole, we may conclude that if the 
original ending lay before both the first and third 
Synoptists, they certainly mixed it with matter drawn 
from other sources. It is, however, most probable that 
the author of the first Gospel made use of it, not so the 
author of the third. 
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VI 


PROBABLE AUTHORSHIP AND DATE OF THE 
‘FOUNDATION DOCUMENT’ 


Authorship WE have seen reason to suppose that not our second 


and date 
of second 
Gospel. 


Names of 
John Mark, 


Gospel, but a record closely resembling it, was known, 
more or less, to the authors of the first and third. Can 
we point with any probability to the author or the date 
of this foundation document? The first step must be 
to settle these points, if possible, as regards the second 
Gospel. This record has ever been known in the 
Church as the Gospel according to St. Mark. One of 
the less prominent characters which appear in the 
Acts of the Apostles is a certain John Mark. His 
very name is an indication of his race, and gives some 
hint of the direction in which his sympathies might be 
supposed to lie. His first name, John (2M), ‘Jehovah 
is gracious, is an epitome of the Old Testament 
message. It proclaims the man of Jewish blood. The 
second, Mark (Marcus), comes to him from Rome. It 
is his alternative name,' the name by which he is 
known in his dealings with Gentiles, while among his 
fellow-countrymen he retains his birthname of John. 


1 See Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen, ch. iv. 
§ 4, pp. 81-83. 
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The language of the Acts has been thought to indicate 
that the name was given him when he left his native 
land to travel in other countries! The combination of 
names suggests the Hellenistic Jew, emancipated from 
the narrow conceptions and prejudices of the ‘ Hebrews,’ 
a.e. of those who, retaining many of the exclusive ideas 
of the strictest among the unconverted Jews in 
Palestine, formed the least progressive element of the 
Church in Jerusalem.” 

His history bears out these indications. The house History of 
of his mother Mary was one of the chief meeting-places He Pre 
of the Church in Jerusalem. To it St. Peter directed 
his steps after his miraculous deliverance from prison. Acts xii. 12. 
In connection with this incident we have the first 
mention of the name John Mark, and it is noteworthy 
that Christian tradition has ever associated St. Mark’s 
Gospel with the preaching of St. Peter. This John 
Mark is also found in close association with St. Barnabas, Actsiv. 36. 
a typically Hellenistic Jew, born in Cyprus, and at one 
time owning landed property there. He accompanied 
St. Barnabas and St. Paul on their first missionary 
journey, in the capacity of ‘attendant’ (sanpérns), as Acts xiii. 
far as Perga in Pamphylia. We can hardly suppose ” 
that his ‘attendance’ was personal so much as minis- 
terial. He might indeed write St. Paul’s letters for 
him, as Tertius wrote the Epistle to the Romans, and Rom. xvi. 
probably Sosthenes, Silvanus, and Timotheus those to me, 


1 Rackham, Acts, Div. iii. sect. 4. 
2 Edersheim, Life and Times, Bk. 1. ch. i. p. 6f.; ch. ii. pp. 17-19. 


Acts xx, 34, 
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the Corinthians, the Philippians, the Colossians, and 
the Thessalonians. In other respects, so far was the 
Apostle from requiring an attendant that he was accus- 
tomed himself to minister to his own bodily needs, and 
to those of his companions. More likely is it that 
John Mark had his share in the sacred duties of the 
missionaries, the difference being that he was under 
the orders of the two elder men, and rather extended 
the usefulness of their ministry than initiated any work 
on his own account. It is attractive to believe that 
one of his duties was to instruct more fully those who 
had been impressed by the preaching of the Apostles 
in the historical facts upon which that preaching was 
based. This is the more likely to have been the case if, 
as has been suggested, the work of baptizing converts 
was usually committed to the ‘attendant, ? for from 
the first baptism must have required a profession of 
faith. 

The first missionary venture of John Mark was, for 
some unexplained reason, soon ended. He left his 
companions to continue their journey and himself 
returned to Jerusalem. Here we lose sight of him 
for a period of from two to five years* He was then 


* This view of the position of John Mark is borne out by the usage 
of the word dnpérns as a subordinate official, lictor, herald, apparitor, 
etc. See Trench, Synonyms, Six. p. 34. 

2 Rackham, Acts, Pt. mu. div. i. §1. 

3 Two years, A.D, 46-48, Rackham, Acts, lxvii. Three years, A.D. 47- 
50, Ramsay, St. Paul, etc., Chron. Index, p. 395. Five years, Cambridge 
Helps, Chron. Tables, Probably the shortest period is correct. It 
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ready to accompany his former companions on a second Acts xv. 
missionary journey, but his previous abandonment of 2/4! 
them, whether justifiable or not, had robbed him of the 
confidence of St. Paul. The upshot of the controversy 
between the two Apostles on this subject was that their 
association in missionary work with each other was 
broken up, and they went different ways each to the 
country of his birth: St. Paul to Syria and Cilicia in 
company with Silas, St. Barnabas and John Mark to 
Cyprus. 

Of John Mark’s subsequent history we have only other 
scattered notices in the New Testament. They signifi- noees of 
cantly connect his ministry with the city of Rome, the in New 
place where Christian tradition has it that the second (“me's 


later con- 
Gospel was written. We find him, -ome ten years after nection 


the separation, once more in the confidence of St. Paul ig 
during that Apostle’s first imprisonment at Rome. One 

Mark had planned a journey to Asia which would pro- 

bably include a visit to Colossae, and in the meantime Col. iv. 10. 
sent his salutation to the Church in that city, and to 
Philemon, a prominent Christian resident there. It can Philemon 
hardly be doubted that this Mark is the same as the 
John Mark of the Acts, for he is designated in the 
Epistle to the Colossians ‘cousin’ (avéyuos) of Barnabas. 

The relationship sheds a flood of light on the story of 
depends on whether the Eusebian Chronicles, which put the pro- 
curatorship of Porcius Festus in the second year of Nero, are to be 


trusted, and, if trusted, how they are to be understood. See Rackham, 


Acts, Ixvi. 
1 Lightfoot, Col., lc. 


2 Tim, iv. 


11. 


Later con- 
nection 
with St. 
Peter. 

1 Peter 
Vous! 


The three 
Babylons. 
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the ‘attendant’ of the Apostles as we find it in the 
Acts. 

Once more, shortly before the close of his own life, 
St. Paul has occasion to mention the name of Mark. 
Writing to recall Timothy to his side, St. Paul bids him 
‘catch up’ (dvada8ev) Mark, who must therefore have 
been either where Timothy was, or at some place on 
his route to Rome, and to bring him with him, inas- 
much as he had already proved himself a useful 
assistant to the imprisoned Apostle. 

Yet once again the name of Mark occurs, and this 
time from the pen of St. Peter: ‘The co-elect in 
Babylon saluteth you, and Mark my son.” The term 
of affection, ‘my son, need not be literally taken, It 
is a natural way ‘or a spiritual leader, full of the 
wisdom which springs from thought and prayer, and 
of the experience and authority conferred by age, to 
speak of a young, enthusiastic, and reverent com- 
panion. The term ‘co-elect, which probably refers to 


the local Church, need not detain us. But where is. 


Babylon, the place from which St. Peter writes? Three 
places bore that name. There was the great city on 
the Euphrates. But it is hardly likely to be the place 
mentioned here. Apart from this passage, there is no 


1 Were St. Timothy and Mark together at Ephesus? Ellicott, 
comparing 2 Tim. i. 15 f. with ii. 17 and iv. 19, decides doubt- 
fully in the affirmative. I feel that iv. 12, Tuyixdy dé dmécrecda els 
"Egecoy, reads unnaturally if the letter were addressed to one actually 
in Ephesus, or if Tychicus were going to the place whence Mark was 
coming. 
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early tradition of St. Peter having laboured in those 
parts. Moreover, the epistle shows traces of acquaint- 
anceship with two of St. Paul’s epistles—that to the 
Romans, and that to the Ephesians, the latter of which 
was written not earlier than A.D. 58. At that date, 
however, there was no Jewish community in Babylon, 
for we learn from Josephus (Ant. xviii. 9) that in the 
reign of Caligula (a.D. 37-41), in consequence of persecu- 
tion, the Jews had removed from Babylon to Seleucia, 
where they fell victims to Gentile hatred to the number 
of 50,000. Even the Gentile city of Babylon is repre- 
sented by Strabo (p. 738) as to a large extent desert. 
A decaying city of the Gentiles forsaken by the Jewish 
community was a most unlikely place for the Apostle 
to make a centre of missionary labours. Babylon must 
be looked for elsewhere.1 

Another Babylon, a Roman fortress,? occupying what 
is now the site of old Cairo, has, at first sight, in its 
favour the tradition of St. Mark’s labours in Alexandria. 

But that very tradition excludes St. Peter from Egypt. 
St. Mark is the founder of the Alexandrian Church,’ to 
which he is sent from Rome by St. Peter.* 

The third Babylon is that mentioned no less than Babylon 
seven times in the Apocalyse. It is a mystic name *™3S#¢ 
for Rome given, not for the first time, by the seer Rome. 
of Patmos. He borrowed a term already current, it 


1 Salmon, Introd. to N. T., p. 462; Lightfoot, St, Clem., vol. ii. 
p. 492; Swete, St. Mark, xxi. 
2 Strabo, p. 807. y 3 EKuseb., H. #., ii. 16. 


4 Epiph. Haer., li, 6. 


St. Peter 
martyred 
at Rome 
in the 
Neronian 
persecu- 
tion. 
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is said, among the Jews, and thereby fell in with a 
Christian habit which appears to have arisen not later 
than the time of the Neronian persecution, and to have 
lasted until Hadrian issued his Rescript to Minucius 
Fundanus, A.D. 124. Christian writers during that period 
systematically avoid as far as possible all mention of 
Rome by name as the seat of a Christian Church. 
There is no need to suppose that St. Peter borrowed 
the name Babylon to denote Rome from the Apocalypse. 
It may well have been current among Christians al- 
ready, and, if so, the probability is far greater that he 
used the name in this mystic sense, than that he wrote 
from either of the two places to which it properly 
belonged.® 

St. Peter wrote his epistle at a time of persecution‘ 
He also suffered martyrdom, and at Rome. The 
tradition that he suffered there, when it approaches 
definiteness as to date, places his martyrdom during 
the Neronian persecution.> There are, however, diffi- 
culties about that. Bishop Lightfoot thus contrasts 


1 §0 Lightfoot, St. Clem. l.c.; but is the Sibylline Oracle, v. 158, to 
which he refers, pre-Christian ? 

2 See ‘The Historical Setting of ii. and iii, John,’ in J. 7. S., 
vol. v., No. 20, §9, by Rev. Dom. Chapman. 

3 Dr. Hort sees in the order in which the provinces are enumerated, 
1 Pet. i. 1, an indication of the route of the letter-carrier from 
Rome. 

4 1 Pet. i. 6, 7; i--12, 21, 22,23; iii. 14, 16, 173 iv. 12) 13, 14, 16; 
LOS ovesO.09: 

° That St. Peter suffered martyrdom must be believed by those who 
accept the genuineness of St. John xxi, 19. That he suffered at Rome 
seems practically certain from the circumstance, that while a strong 
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the persecutions of Nero and of Domitian. ‘While the 
persecution of Nero was one fierce and wholesale 
onslaught in which the passions of the multitude were 
enlisted on the emperor’s side, Domitian, on the other 
hand, made use of legal forms, and arraigned the 
Christians from time to time on various paltry 
charges. Professor Ramsay following the same 
conception of the Neronic persecution limits it to 
Rome, and argues from this limitation and from the 
circumstance that the First Epistle of St. Peter implies 
a legal process to which Christians were subjected, as 
well as from the fact that the very name of Christian was 
sufficient to ensure condemnation, that the epistle must 
refer to a later persecution.? But it is open to question 
whether the brief notice of Nero’s persecution given by 
Tacitus quite justifies this conclusion. The historian 
tells us that the persecution was an attempt on the 
part of Nero to divert from himself to the Christians 
the charge of setting fire to Rome. Nevertheless they 
were convicted, not so much on the charge of arson, as 
simply because they were the objects of the universal 
hatred of the human race.’? This description exactly 


tradition places his martyrdom there, no evidence whatever exists for 
his having suffered anywhere else. See Tert. Scorp., 15; 1 Clem. 
vi. 2; Euseb. ZH. #., ii. 25, 83. 

1 Lightfoot, St..Clem., ii. 7. 

2 Ramsay, Church in Roman Empire, p. 284. 

3 Tac. Ann., xv. 44. ‘Haud perinde in crimine incendii quam odio 
humani generis convicti sunt.” Both sense and grammar seem to me 
better satisfied if ‘humani generis’ be understood as subjective 
genitive ; sense, because the charge was clearly arson brought home 


Acts xxviii. 
22. 


The per- 
secution 
longer and 
wider than 
generally 
supposed. 
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corresponds to the state of things disclosed in the Acts. 
There we see the upholders of local cults, persons 
interested in trades affected by the new religion, and 
the common people generally, at the instigation of 
the Jews, repeatedly manifesting their hatred of the 
Christians. The best commentary on the words of 
Tacitus is supplied by the Jewish Rabbis of Rome, ‘ As 
for this sect, we know that it is everywhere spoken 
against.’ The only restraining power on the passions 
of the multitude is the orderly government and even- 
handed justice of the Roman officials when dealing 
with the religious beliefs of subject races. 

Nero’s action removed this restraining power, and 
the passions of the multitude had full play. It is true 
that after the terrible spectacle in the Vatican gardens 
a reaction set in. Pity for the sufferers was aroused, 
and the violence of the persecution subsided. Never- 
theless throughout Nero’s reign we can scarcely 
imagine that the ruling power would admit error to 
the extent of reverting to its previous attitude. It 
stood committed to a policy of hostility to the 
Christians, although instead of the frightful tortures 
at first applied, the death punishment might be carried 
out against Christians as against common felons—for 
provincials the cross, for citizens the sword. The 
narrative of Tacitus really implies that to the end of 


not by the evidence but by the prevailing unpopularity of the 
accused ; grammar, because otherwise odio should be in the genitive 
dependent on crimine. 
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Nero’s reign Rome was a dangerous place for Christians. 
Nor are we justified in limiting the persecution to 
Rome. Tacitus speaks of the provinces—those provinces 
where, as we find from the Acts, so much hatred of the 
Christians lurked—as being completely upset by the 
exactions levied to restore the ruined city.1 The 
plundered provincials would certainly be told to whose 
charge the burning of Rome was laid. Imperial officials 
would diligently instruct them on this point ; nor would 
they, as before, interpose their authority to shield the 
Christians from popular rage. It would, in fact, be an 
unaccountable circumstance if no persecution in the 
provinces had followed the outburst at Rome. Nor 
need the lack of records of such a persecution cause 
surprise. Bishop Lightfoot draws attention to the fact, 
that with respect to the Bithynian persecution in the 
reign of Trajan ‘with the possible exception of the 
Neronian outbreak, the most severe of all the persecu- 
tions of which we have any knowledge during the first 
and second centuries, no record whatever was preserved 
in any Christian sources.’? In fact, if Pliny had kept 
no copies of the letters he wrote we should have known 
nothing at all of this outbreak. If the First Epistle of 
St. Peter therefore be supposed to contain the only 
indication extant of the extension of the Neronian 
persecution to the provinces, there is nothing incredible 


1 <Tnterea conferendis pecuniis pervastata Italia, provinciz everse.’ 
Tac. Ann., l.c. 
2 Lightfoot, St. Ignatius, vol. i. p. 17 f. 
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in that. It follows, however, that the Apostle cannot 
have perished in the first outbreak at Rome. 

St. Peter’s martyrdom must accordingly be dated not 
earlier than the close of 4.D. 65. In or about that year 
the Apostle and one whom he calls ‘ Mark my son’ were 
in Rome together. There are reasons for supposing 
that St. Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians was written 
towards the close of his two years’ imprisonment, 7.e. 
not earlier than a.p. 60.1. John Mark was with St. Paul 
in Rome at that time; a certain Mark was with St. 
Peter in the same city some five years later. Remem- 
bering St. Peter’s old friendship with the mother of 
John Mark, there seems to be some perversity in refus- 
ing to believe the universal tradition of the Church 
that the Mark who was with St. Peter in Rome was 
none other than the John Mark of the Acts. 

The history of those years may be conjecturally 
restored somewhat as follows. John Mark stayed in 
Rome after St. Paul’s release, and was there when 
St. Peter arrived. They remained concealed during 
the first outbreak of the Neronian persecution, and 
busied themselves, as soon as possible, in sustaining 
and keeping together the panic-stricken Church. At 
last, however, St. Peter was seized and crucified, and 
after his martyrdom Mark left the city, making his way 
to the Kast. Possibly because he had received tidings 


? Lightfoot, Phal., p. 30 ; but I have followed Rackham, Acts, cxv., 
as giving the ‘terminus a quo.’ The absence of any allusion to St. 
Peter in the Epistles of the first imprisonment makes it improbable 
that he was in Rome at the time. 
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of the helpless state of the Roman Church resulting 
from such repeated blows, St. Paul returned to the city 
accompanied only by St. Luke. His other companions 
did not feel called upon to share the risk of this fresh 
adventure, a circumstance which caused the Apostle 
soreness of heart. He had not been long there before 
he too was seized. Feeling the need of friends and 
helpers he bethought him of two who, not having been 
in the position to accompany him on his journey, had 
not failed him, viz. Timothy and Mark. Mark was 
peculiarly likely to be profitable for service (e}ypnatos 
eis Scaxoviav) if he had been with St. Peter to the last.1 
Whether or not he arrived in time to be a comfort to 
his friend before the sword fell on the Ostian way, it is 
impossible to conjecture. That event would not take 
place before the end of a.p. 66, and probably later. 

Of Mark’s subsequent movements we have no certain 
knowledge. The tradition that he went to Alexandria 
and founded the Church there cannot be considered 
established in view of the fact that there is no reference 
to it in the writings of the fathers of the Alexandrian 


1 Professor Swete, St. Mark, Introd. xxii., gives several reasons for 
believing that the death of St. Paul preceded that of St. Peter. The 
last of these is based on Professor Ramsay’s view of the date of 1 Peter, 
for which see above, p. 95. With respect to the others, may not the 
considerations alleged equally hold good if 1 Peter was written when 
St. Paul was absent from Rome, perhaps lost in the regions of the 
west (1 Clem. v.) like Livingstone in Africa? May it not have been 
expedient for the one representative of Apostolic authority in Rome 
at that season of trial to show that his work was in complete harmony 
with that of the great Apostle to the Gentiles? 
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Church.! For the same reason, it is uncertain whether 
or not he received the crown of martyrdom. As with 
so many servants of God, certain circumstances of his 
life stand out, certain achievements can be traced to 
him; the rest is buried in the darkness of the past. 

A personal characteristic of John Mark is by some 
supposed to be preserved in the term ‘short-fingered’ 
(xoXo8o0daxTvaAos) applied to him by Hippolytus (Philos. 
vil. 30). Others, however, see in it a reference to the 
shortening of his journey at Perga in Pamphylia, 
while perhaps a more probable view is that the descrip- 
tion refers to the work of his fingers—the Gospel 
attributed to him, so short in comparison with the 
other three.” ; 

To John Mark, the companion of St. Peter, St. 
Paul, and St. Barnabas, the ancient tradition of the 
Church has ascribed the compilation of the second of 
our Canonical Gospels. The following are the most 
important witnesses to this belief :— 


I, PAPIAS, QUOTED BY Eusesius H. E., iii. 39. 
Kat tod 6 mpecButepos édeye: Mapnos pev éppnvev- 
7s [létpov yevouévos, boa éuvnuovevoer axpiBas éyparver, 
> , f ay daa a a x , X 
ov péevtor TaEEL, TA UTO TOD XpiaToU H) AeyOEévTa 7) Tpay- 
Oévra ovte yap HKovce TOD Kupiov, odTe TapnkodovOncev 
AN tes \ e y” , AN \ \ , 
avT@ tortepov dé, ws Epnv, Uétpw, ds pds tas ypetas 
érroveito Tas SidacKkaNdias, XN ody oTEp ciVTAEW TOV 


1 Hastings’ D. B., Mark, §iv. p. 248. 
2 So the Rev. V. Bartlet, J. 7. S., vol. vi. p. 121. 
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Kuptaxdv trovobpevos Noylwy, Bote ovdév Hwapte Mdpkos, 
obTws éyia ypdas os ameuvnudvevcer: evos yap 
eTroimoato Tpdvoray Tod pndev Oy ikovoe TapaduTely 7} 
révoac bai te év avdtois. 

‘And the elder used to say this—Mark having 
become Peter’s interpreter wrote down accurately, as 
far as he remembered what Christ either said or did, 
not however in order, for he neither heard the Lord nor 
followed Him, but subsequently, as I said (followed) 
Peter, who used to suit his instructions to (present) 
needs, but not by way of making a compilation of the 
Lord’s oracles; so that Mark made no mistake, thus 
writing down some things as he remembered them, for 
of one thing he took good care, viz., neither to leave 
out any of the things which he heard, nor to set down 
anything in them incorrectly.’ 

From the above we gather (1) St. Mark acted as St. 
Peter’s interpreter. From this it is permissible to infer 
that St. Peter taught in Aramaic. The fact that his 
epistles were written in Greek is not fatal to this sup- 
position, Silvanus seems to have written his first 
epistle, why not as interpreter as well as amanuensis ?} 
(2) St. Mark did not write down all St. Peter’s reminis- 
cences, but only what he himself heard and remem- 
bered. It is not quite clear whether Mdpxos or Ilérpos 
is the subject of éuynpovevoev, but the balance of pro- 


1 This hypothesis will meet one of the many difficulties with regard 
to the genuineness of 2 Peter, viz. the great difference in style and 
diction between it and 1 Peter, May it not be the result of employing 
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babilities inclines to the former! (3) St. Mark derived 
his information entirely from St. Peter. (4) St. Mark 
did not preserve the true historical order of events. It 
looks as if Papias preferred the sequence of events as 
related by one of the other Evangelists, and felt it 
necessary to apologise for St. Mark’s lapses from it.” 
(5) St. Mark was not with St. Peter when he wrote the 
Gospel. On the other hand, we cannot tell from this 
extract (1) when or where St. Mark acted as St. Peter’s 
interpreter; (2) when or where the Gospel was written. 

Of Papias Bishop Lightfoot concludes that—(1) he 
was a hearer of at least two personal disciples of our 
Lord, Aristion and the presbyter John;? (2) he was 
acquainted with the daughters of Philip, either the 
Apostle or the Evangelist; (3) he was a companion, 
probably senior, of Polycarp; (4) he was probably 
born c. A.D. 60-70; (5) his Expositions of the Oracles 
of Our Lord was written c. A.D. 180-140.4 It is from 
this work that the extract is taken. 

It has been questioned by Schleiermacher and others, 
but without good reason, whether the work referred to 


1 So Lightfoot, Sup. Religion, p. 64. Dr. Wright, on the other hand, 
regards Ilérpos as the subject. 

2 The comparison is generally supposed to be between Mark and 
the other Synoptics. However, Wernle, Syn. Frage, p. 207, regards 
Papias’ informant as one moving in Johannine circles, who would be 
more likely to compare Mark’s order with John’s. 

3 Professor Stanton, however, doubts whether this is more than a 
possibly incorrect inference of Eusebius, The Gospels as Historical 
Documents, vol. i. p. 169. 

4 Stanton gives a.D. 140-150. Gospels, etc., p. 52, 

5 Lightfoot, Sup. Religion, p, 149 f. 
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by Papias was our Gospel according to St. Mark. For 
to dispute this ‘we must suppose that two different 
books were current under the same name in the times 
of Papias and Irenaeus—that in the interval, which was 
less than fifty years, the older document had passed 
entirely into oblivion, or at least wholly lost its first 
title—that this substitution of one book for the other 
was so secret that there is not the slightest trace of the 
time, the motive, the mode of its accomplishment, and 
so complete that Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clement, Origen, 
and Eusebius applied to the later Gospel what was 
really only true of that which it had replaced,’ 1 


II. Irenarvus, Haer. m1. i. 1. 


Non enim per alios dispositionem salutis nostrae 
cognovimus, quam per eos per quos Evangelium per- 
venit ad nos; quod quidem tune praeconaverunt, 
postea vero per Dei voluntatem in Scripturis nobis 
tradiderunt, fundamentum et columnam fidei nostrae 
futurum ... 0 péev 89 Mar@aios év tois “EBpalos TH 
idla Siaréxtm avTdy Kal ypadyny éeEnvéyxev evayyerion, 
tov Hérpov cal tod Ilavnrov év ‘Pdun ebayyerlopévav 
Kar Oepercovytov thy éxxAnoiav. Mera 5é tHv TovTwY 
é£0d0v, Mdpxos 6 pabntiys, Kal épunvevtns Iétpov, Kai 

1 Westcott, Canon of the New Test., Parti. chap. i. p. 75. See also 
Lightfoot, Sup. Religion, p. 163 ff. Stanton, Gospels, etc., p. 53, 
remarks: ‘In regard to these points apologists have succeeded in 


making good their position.’ In Hastings’ D. B., vol. ii. ‘ Gospels,’ 
p. 235, the same writer appears less sure of this. 
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evayyénov, év Edécw tis ’Acias StaTpiBov. 


Haer. t. 6. 


Marcus interpres et sectator Petri initlum evan- 
gelicee conscriptionis fecit sic: Initium Evangelii Jesu 
Christi Filii Dei. 

‘For from none others do we know the plan of our 
salvation than from those through whom the Gospel 
came to us, which at first indeed they preached, but 
afterwards by the Will of God handed down to us in 
the Scriptures to be the foundation and pillar of our 
faith. ... Matthew among the Hebrews in their own 
language also (as well as preaching) published a written 
gospel, while Peter and Paul were preaching and found- 
ing the Church in Rome. And after their death, Mark 
the disciple and interpreter of Peter—he too has 
handed down to us in writing what Peter used to 
preach. And Luke also, the follower of Paul, set down 
in a book the Gospel preached by him. Afterwards 
John, the Lord’s disciple, who also reclined upon His 
breast—he too put forth his Gospel while residing at 
Ephesus in Asia.’ 

‘Mark, the interpreter and follower of Peter, thus 
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began to write his Gospel, ‘The beginning of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of God,’ ete. 

St. Irenaeus assures us by these passages that his 
St. Mark is ours. He further implies that the preach- 
ing of Peter which Mark recorded was delivered at 
Rome. The terms in which he describes St. Mark’s 
relation to St. Peter so closely resemble those employed 
by Papias, that there seems good reason to believe that 
Papias was the source of his information. These 
additional facts therefore could probably be gathered 
from the Expositions of that author. Irenaeus has 
been very generally supposed to have also given us 
an indication of the time when our second Gospel 
was written, viz. after the death of the two Apostles. 
But if we consider the point of his argument it will be 
seen that this is by no means clear. The heretics, accord- 
ing to Irenaeus, set aside the testimony of Scripture. 
What then is Scripture? Scripture is nothing else than 
the written record of the preaching of Apostles and eye- 
witnesses of Jesus Christ. Accordingly we are told how 
St. Matthew both preached and wrote his Gospel in 
Hebrew. SS. Peter and Paul preached in Rome, and 
what they preached is known to us still after their 
death, for Mark has handed down (apadédwxe) to us 
the teaching of Peter, and Luke wrote down that of 
Paul. John, so eminently qualified for the task by his 
close companionship with our Lord, wrote his Gospel at 
Ephesus. The point throughout is not the time or 
place of writing, but the accurate preservation of the 
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apostolic tradition. It is precarious in view of this to 
insist that peta tHv TovTwyv é£odov refers to the time 
when Mark wrote. It may just as well emphasise the 
fact that ‘they being dead yet speak, through the 
written Gospel, and with this interpretation agrees 
the perfect tense employed to denote the action of St 
Mark.! St. Irenaeus wrote c. A.D. 190. 


III. TertTuLuian, adv. Mare. iv. 5. 


‘Licet et Marcus quod edidit Petri affirmetur cujus 
interpres Marcus. ‘And what Mark published may be 
said to be Peter’s, whose interpreter Mark was.’ Tert. 
c. A.D. 200 repeats the argument of Irenaeus, but adds 
nothing to our information. 


IV. St. CLEMENT oF ALEXANDRIA AP. EUSEB. 
H E. vi. 14. 


AdOs O66... 0 Kajuns. . . tapddoow trav avéxabev 
mpecButépwv TéPertar, TOUTOY éyxovcay TOV TpOTrOV, Tpo- 
yeypapbar trav "Evayyeriwy Trepieyovta Tas yeveadoyias” 
TO 6€ Kata Mdpxov tabtnv éoynkévar THY olKovomtav. 
Tod [létpou Snpocia év ‘Péun knpvEavtos Tov Noyor, Kal 
IIvedpare to evayyédvov éEevmdvtos, Tovs TapovTas 
ToAdovs bvTas mapakarécar tov Mdpxov, ws av 
aKkorovencavTa av’Td moppwlev Kal peuynuévov Ttav 
AeyOevTwv avaypdryat TA eipnuéva’ Toincavta §é TO 
evayyédtov peTadovvar Tois Seopévors avTod. “Orep 


1 See Rev. J. Chapman on St. Irenaeus on the Dates of the Gospels, 
J. T. S., vol. vi. 24. 
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émiyvovta tov ITlérpov, mpotpemtixas pte Kwrvoat 
pnrte mpotpéracbas. 

‘And again... Clement . . . has set down a tradi- 
tion of the primitive elders of this sort—that the parts 
containing the genealogies were written before the 
Gospels, and that the Gospel according to St. Mark 
had this origin—when Peter was publicly preaching 
the Word in Rome and, through the Spirit, proclaiming 
the Gospel, those who were present, being many, ex- 
horted Mark, as one who had followed him long and 
remembered what he spake, to write his sayings down. 
And having composed his Gospel he gave it to those 
who asked him for it. And Peter, when he knew of it, 
was anxious neither to hinder nor to encourage him,’ 


Ciem. ALEX., Adwmbr. in 1 Pet. v. 13. 

Marcus, Petri sectator, palam praedicante Petro 
Evangelium Romae coram quibusdam Caesarianis 
equitibus, et multa Christi testimonia praeferente, 
petitus ab iis, ut possent quae dicebantur memoriae 
commendare, scripsit ex his, quae Petro dicta sunt, 
Evangelium quod secundum Marcum vocitatur. 

‘When Peter was publicly preaching the Gospel at 
Rome in the presence of certain knights of the imperial 
guard, and producing many testimonies for Christ, 
Mark, the follower of Peter, being requested by them 
for means whereby to commit to memory what was 
being said, wrote from the sayings of Peter the Gospel 
which bears the name of that according to Mark.’ 
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V. Origen Ap. Euses. H. #. vi. 25. 


Sevtepov Se To Kata Madpxov, ws Ilérpos ipnyncato 
avTo, TOMoavTa, 

‘And the second Gospel is that according to Mark, 
who composed it according as Peter narrated it to 
him,’ 


According to the Alexandrine tradition, we get the 
following distinct assertions: (1) The Gospel was com- 
posed by Mark at the request of St. Peter’s Roman 
congregation. (2) It was composed during the lifetime 
of the Apostle. Further, St. Clement asserts that St. 
Peter had no direct share in its production. Origen, 
on the other hand, implies that he had. 

The important points in the ancient external testi- 
mony to St. Mark’s Gospel appear to be these: (1) St. 
Mark was the interpreter of St. Peter; according to one 
statement he occupied this position for a long time. 
(2) He recorded his reminiscences of the public teach- 
ing of the Apostle. (8) This teaching was given at 
Rome. (4) Where any distinct indication of the time 
of composition is given, it is asserted to have been in 


How does the lifetime of St. Peter. (5) The Gospel was written 
this evid- 


ence agree at Rome. : : 

with the The questions arise—how far can this evidence be 
known : : : : : 
history of reconciled with what is known of the relationship 


Ao see subsisting between the two, and with the internal 
an 5 


Peter ? evidence contained in the Gospel, or obtained by com- 
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parison with other Gospels, of the method of composi- 
tion followed by the writer ? 

We have seen that St. Peter and St. Mark were at They were 
Rome together during the Neronian persecution. Their ees 
companionship at this time might have lasted four nian per- 
or five years, A.D. 60-65, quite long enough, especially °°" 
under the circumstances of stress and trial to which 
they were subjected, to establish between them the 
bond of parental and filial affection to which St. Peter 
gives expression in the words ‘Mark my son’; long 
enough also for the composition of the Gospel. 

Something may be said in favour of St. Peter’s st. Peter 
presence in Rome at a very early date. While Peet 
twenty-five years’ continuous residence there is clearly Reme 
inadmissible in view of the narrative of the Acts, the" 
expressions in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans and 
the silence of the rest of the New Testament, yet the 
early appearance and the strength of the tradition 
are facts which cannot be lightly passed over. The 
Liberian Catalogue of the Bishops of Rome, in which 
this tradition appears, and of which the earliest form 
was traced by Du Cange and accepted by Bishop 
Lightfoot and others as from the pen of Hippolytus of 
Portus, was written on this hypothesis, ¢. A.D. 234.1 
Hippolytus was no bigoted upholder of Papal claims, 
rather the reverse. The tradition must have been 
well established in his day. Is it fanciful to suggest 
that the basis of fact on which it rests is the presence 

1 Lightfoot, St. Clem., vol, i. pp. 258-261. 
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of St. Peter at Rome some twenty years before he was 
martyred there? The language of the Epistle to the 
Romans implies the presence in that city of such a 
considerable body of Christians that it is almost incon- 
ceivable that there should have been no Apostolic 
supervision of them before the writer was brought 
there a prisoner. Bishop Lightfoot, indeed, considers 
that the language of Rom. xv. 20-24 precludes such a 
supposition.! There are scholars, however, who incline 
to the opposite view.2 They represent the Apostle as 
laying down his general rule not to build on another 
man’s foundation, in pursuance of which he intends to 
open fresh ground in Spain. The circumstances and 
opportunities, however, of the Roman Church are so 
unique, that he cannot but yield to his intense desire 
to visit it on his way thither. He is in fact infringing 
his rule in consequence of special circumstances. But 
if we are to admit that another Apostle preceded St. 
Paul in Rome, tradition leaves us no choice as to which 
of them it was. It could be none other than St. Peter. 
Then, supposing St. Peter to have been martyred in 
Rome A.D. 65, the earliest date when we can find room 
for such a visit would be a.p. 43, at which period we 
may pretty confidently place his imprisonment by 
Herod and subsequent departure to ‘another place,’ 
But these possibilities do not provide for early co- 
operation in Rome on the part of St. Peter and St. 


1 Lightfoot, Sé. Clem., vol. i. p. 491- 
2 Liddon, Hp. to the Rom., pp. 286-289; Rackham, Acis, xii. 17. 
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Mark. In ap. 48 St. Peter is back at Jerusalem, and 

between these dates St. Mark has been with SS. 

Barnabas and Paul on their first missionary journey, 

and has returned to Jerusalem, whence he seems to 

have gone from the Council held there to Antioch. 

After that, probably in the latter part of a.p. 48, he 

accompanied his relative St. Barnabas to Cyprus. 

From A.D. 50 to 65 there is plenty of time for such 

co-operation, albeit when we hear of the Roman Church 

at intervals during this period St. Peter is not there. 

The early co-operation of these two in Rome, although Early co- 

not impossible, is therefore on the whole improbable, Phebe 

and the period of composition of our second Gospel is Peter and 

best placed, in accordance with existing evidence, Mee 

between the years A.D. 60-65. probable. 
Such co-operation, however, may well be presumed But almost 

to have occurred in Jerusalem during the period from tea : 

the descent of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost to Herod’s at Jeru- 

persecution, a.D. 43. If St. Mark’s mother was so so 

prominent a person in the infant Church there, that 

her house was the meeting-place at which St. Peter 

might expect to find his brethren interceding for him 

in his time of peril, St. Mark himself would be known 

to the Apostle. From what we know of St. Peter’s 

character we may be sure that none of the Apostles 

would take a more prominent position in the instruc- 

tion of inquirers than he. We have already seen 

reason to believe that St. Mark’s Gospel was virtually 

a reproduction of an older foundation document drawn 


The founda- 
tion docu- 
ment as 
well as our 
second 
Gospel the 
work of 

St. Mark. 
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up to form the basis of oral instruction in the facts of 
our Lord’s life at some early centre of Christian 
activity. It has been, moreover, suggested that round 
such a nucleus other stories, drawn from the reminis- 
cences of other disciples, would soon gather. But if in 
the meantime the original compiler had betaken him- 
self to a life of travel, might he not take his story with 
him, using it perhaps as the basis of his own catechetical 
instructions? And then his early association with St. 
Peter was renewed in Rome, and in the more literary 


- atmosphere of the capital he was inspired with the 


idea of revising his MS. and publishing it for the benefit 
of the Roman Church. In the meantime the supple- 
mented copies circulating at Jerusalem combined in 
various ways with St. Matthew’s ‘Logia, or book of 
the ‘oracles’ of our Lord, to form the basis of the other 
two Synoptic records. 
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VII 


THE UNIQUE IMPORTANCE OF THE MARCAN TRADITION 
AND ITS MAIN CHARACTERISTICS 


Ir it be the case that our St. Mark’s Gospel was written The second 
at Rome during the lifetime of St. Peter, and while ae 
St. Mark was in his company, then it follows that this work of an 
record is all but an account of an eye-witness of our Witness 
Lord’s earthly life. This cannot be predicated to the Not so with 
same extent of the first and third Gospels. The author "3", 
of the third Gospel almost seems to imply that he Gospels. 
relied for his information more or less on documents 

written by others. The first Gospel, indeed, bears the 

name of an Apostle, but we have already seen to what 

a large extent both he and the author of the third 

derive matter, order of incidents, and even language, 

from the foundation document to which our second 

Gospel bears the closest resemblance, which, indeed, is 

the germ from which that Gospel grew. The strong 

and unwavering tradition that St. Matthew composed 

his Gospel in ‘Hebrew,’ renders it highly improbable 

that even the non-Marcan matter contained in the first 

Gospel was written, as we have it now, by the Apostle 

St. Matthew; and if it were, it is impossible to suppose 

H 


St. Mark’s 
and St. 
John’s 
Gospels 
have the 
greater 
authority. 


In case of 
discrepan- 
cies be- 
tween 
second 
and fourth 
Gospels, 
the har- 
monist 
may well be 
called in, 


St. John’s 
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abilities 
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that he would combine it with St. Mark’s record, 
transcribing the very words of St. Peter’s interpreter, 
even in narrating incidents at which he was present as 
an eye-witness. St. Mark’s Gospel and that ascribed 
to St. John possess an altogether peculiar authority, 
on the supposition that the latter was actually written 
by the Apostle whose name it bears. If irreconcilable 
discrepancies occur between the second Gospel and the 
first or third, the witness of the second is to be pre- 
ferred. Even where St. John comes into conflict with 
St. Mark, the authority of the Apostle is not so greatly 
superior to that of the recorder of St. Peter’s reminis- 
cences. This would seem to be a condition of things 
where the ‘harmonist’s’ methods, discredited though 
they have sometimes been by forced and unnatural 
attempts to reconcile apparently conflicting statements, 
may be welcomed. Nevertheless one or two preliminary 
considerations are not out of place. St. John, according 
to the universal tradition, wrote his Gospel in extreme 
old age. The Lord’s teaching, indeed, was burnt in 
upon his mind; his recollection of the impression 
made upon him by the Personality of his Master was 
clear and ineffaceable, but it is permissible to think 
that a process of unconscious accommodation of the 
incidents as regards their order and the circumstances 
under which they took place to the teaching which 
they illustrated may have set in during the lapse of 
years, and that some of the minor details of the story 
may have slipped his memory. The different tempera- 
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ments of the writers, and the different classes of readers 
for whom the records were intended, would also tend 
to produce apparently divergent testimony. The 
second Gospel bears the impress of a keen and practi- 
cal mind, for which the movement of life and outward 
effects of action would have the keenest interest. The 
fourth Gospel is the work of a meditative and intro- 
spective nature which tended to give prominence to 
the revelation in teaching of transcendent spiritual 
truths, and to make all the details of incident subor- 
dinate to this aim. Again, if the view is right which 
has been set forth in these pages, the class of hearers 
for whose instruction the foundation document was 
drawn up was that of recent converts to Christianity 
among the Jews, and the aim of St. Mark when he 
rewrote it into our second Gospel was to adapt it to 
the needs of similar persons among the Gentiles. The 
fourth Gospel, on the other hand, was drawn up to 
provide an historical basis for the deeper teaching 
current in thoughtful circles of a comparatively long 
settled and organised Christian community. When 
these facts are born in mind, it will be felt that as far 
as authority goes there is not much to choose between 
the two Gospels, and moreover, that it would hardly 
be strange if divergencies, at this distance of time 
irreconcilable, were not infrequent. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, it is doubtful if there are any 
which are not susceptible of a natural explanation. Take, 
for example, that to which many critics point as abso- 


The differ- 
ent temper- 
aments of 
the writers. 


Difference 
of readers. 
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lutely inexplicable—the apparent difference between the 
chronology of the Crucifixion as given by St. John, and 
that found in the Synoptic Gospels and based on St. Mark. 
According to St. John, the day of Crucifixion was 14th 
Nisan, and our Lord died at the very time when the 
slaughter of the Paschal Lamb was going on in the 
Temple Courts. The Synoptists seem to place the 
Last Supper on that day, and the Crucifixion therefore 
on the first day of the Feast. But, on the other hand, 
it has been well pointed out that the details given by 
St. Mark of what took place on the day of Crucifixion 
—the gathering of the Sanhedrim, the pronouncing of 
judgment, the dealings between the priests and the 
Roman Governor, the incident of Simon of Cyrene 
coming into Jerusalem, apparently from his work, the 
presence of the high priests at Calvary, the burial by 
Joseph of Arimathea, a member of the Sanhedrim—are 
all utterly inconsistent with the view that the day was 
that high festival, always observed with the greatest 
Sabbatical strictness, the 15th Nisan. Thus, if there 
be an irreconcilable divergency, it is not between St. 
John and St. Mark, but between different passages of 
the second Gospel. St. John’s clear and coherent 
account of the course of events raises the suspicion 
that he was designedly correcting a false impression 
produced on Gentile readers by the Synoptic records— 
an impression which, probably, the first hearers of the 
lessons based on the foundation document of St. Mark 
ran no risk of receiving. Is it a forced and unnatural 


oe 
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use of ‘harmonistic’ methods to suggest that the 
Apostles always looked on the ‘Last Supper’ as their 
Paschal meal that year, that our Lord intended them 
to look on it in that light, that for this purpose He 
conducted it largely in accordance with the recognised 
Paschal ceremonial, and actually bestowed on it the 
name of ‘this Passover’ (Luke xxii. 15), but yet, in the 
strict and literal sense of the term, it was not the 
Paschal meal at all? It is at least noteworthy that of 
the one ingredient of the Feast which it was impossible 
to obtain before the proper day—the Lamb—there is no 
mention in any of the records. Had the Lamb been 
partaken of, can we believe that our Lord would have 
made no use of its rich typological significence? Now 
the history of Christian exegesis, both ancient and 
modern, shows conclusively that no other apparent 
divergency between the Johannine and Synoptic 
records has presented so great difficulty to the minds 
of students as this. If, therefore, the explanation of it 
given above be felt to be a natural one, we may be 
sceptical as to whether there are any absolutely irre- 
concilable divergencies between these two records, 
notwithstanding the very different way in which the 
respective Evangelists deal with their subject. 

Nevertheless, admitting all that can be urged as Uniquepre- 
regards the unique importance of the fourth Gospel, ee 
still the second retains another title to pre-eminence in Gospel. 
that being, as we have seen, to all intents and purposes 
the record of an eye-witness, it is also the earliest 


Character 
of second 
Gospel. 
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account of our Lord’s earthly ministry which has come 
down to us; and the view of our Lord’s life and work 
which it presents was probably that through which the 
mass of ordinary converts in the first ages accepted 
Christianity. We shall, therefore, now proceed to con- 
sider the more important characteristics of the tradition 
therein contained. 

The Marcan tradition is not a biography of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, but a series of reminiscences of His public 
ministry. Hence it appropriately begins, not with His 
birth and childhood, but with the preaching of His 
forerunner and His own baptism. It exhibits Him in 
the twofold light of a teacher of great truths and a 
worker of mighty deeds, but, as compared with other 
traditions, it greatly emphasises the latter aspect. If 
the Marcan tradition alone had come down to us, we 
should have lost much the greater part of our Saviour’s 
oral teaching. Not to mention the Johannine side of 
His doctrine, the teaching of a Heavenly Father's love 
lies outside this earliest written tradition, and from the 
three parables it contains we should have had no con- 
ception of the extent to which He resorted to this 
method of instruction, nor of the depth and variety of 
the truths He thus set forth. On the other hand, our 
conception of His active life, as He moved among the 
people of Galilee, would have been immeasurably poorer 

1 In Hastings’ D. B., vol. ii. p. 239, the commencement with the 


preaching of St. John Baptist is traced to a natural instinct of the 
teachers whose oral lessons preceded the written Gospels. 
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without this tradition. The Marcan tradition exhibits 
the character of our Lord’s intercourse with His 
disciples more fully than any other. It tells of the 
inner circle consisting of St. Peter and the sons of 
Zebedee, and not quite so intimately associated with 
Him as the others, St. Andrew. It reveals to us His 
tender love for His own; it also manifests, without any 
softening, as in the other traditions, the stern severity 
with which at times He reproached them. In the 
Marcan tradition we not only hear the Saviour’s words, 
we also see His gestures, as nowhere else; we realise 
that there were times when His very appearance had 
an awe-inspiring effect upon beholders. If the single 
tradition of the third Gospel emphasises His wonder- 
fully sympathetic dealings with women, from the 
Marcan tradition we gather the depth and tenderness 
of His love of children. 

It is unfortunate for those whose aim is to present 
us with a true Gospel story, which shall be free from 
what is called the ‘miraculous, that not only is the 
earliest written record of the Saviour’s words and works 
the fullest of these mighty deeds, in proportion to its 
length, but that the ablest critics are constrained to 
confess that it would be impossible to reconstruct from 
it any hypothetical earlier document which should be 
free from these elements. In the second Gospel the 
strange phenomena connected with demoniacal posses- 
sion obtrude themselves more obstinately than else- 
where; the demon’s confession of our Lord’s power and 
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celestial rank occurs four times there, as compared with 
once in the first Gospel, and three times in the third; 
these instances in the other Synoptics all being drawn 
from St. Mark. 

In all traditions of our Lord’s mighty works the 
importance of faith, whether on the part of the person 
healed, or of those interested in him, as normally con- 
ditioning his cure is brought forward. It is more 
emphatically dwelt upon, however, in the Marcan 
tradition than elsewhere. 

Similarly, our Lord’s habit of accompanying His 
acts of healing with some symbolical gesture is more 
frequently noticed in this tradition, and the use of 
symbolical accessories, such as spittle, or in the case of 
the Mission of the Twelve, oil, is almost peculiar to the 
second Gospel, the only exception being in the fourth 
Gospel where the water of the Pool of Siloam is so 
employed. 

As in the case of demoniacal possession, so also in a 
less degree of miracles of healing, the Marcan tradition 
frequently exhibits our Lord as unwilling to allow the 
objects of His beneficence to bear public testimony to 
the benefits they have received. ‘The purpose, says 
Dr. Swete,' ‘was to prevent a premature divulgence of 
His true character.’ Dr. Sanday? sees in it resistance 
to the temptation to lower His conduct to the level of 
the Messiah of popular expectation. Whatever the 
reason be, it marks the policy of our Lord in dealing 

1 Swete, Com. on St. Mark, iii. 12. 2 J. T.S., vol. v. No. 19, 
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with those who are not hostile to His claims. Only 
after the Resurrection are they to be permitted to 
speak out. 

Again we turn to the Marcan tradition to be assured, 
in plain and unveiled language, that at any rate from 
the time immediately preceding our Lord’s Transfigura- 
tion, His approaching death, and the manner of it, as 
well as His Resurrection, were clearly present to His 
view. 

More than any other, this tradition exhibits Him as 
very man; it alone hints at any limitation of His 
knowledge; it alone records the cry of deepest anguish 
from the Cross. 

To sum up in a single phrase, it may be said that for 
that kind of knowledge of our Lord, which St. Paul in 
a somewhat depreciatory fashion terms ‘ to know Christ 
after the flesh, there is no authority which can com- 
pare with the records of the Marcan tradition. The 
passage, 2 Cor. v. 16, seems to imply that even the 
Apostle, though he had now passed to a ‘deeper and 
truer knowledge of his Divine Master, had at one time 
found help from this,1 and whether this were so or not 
with him, it has certainly proved true of multitudes of 
less eminent members of the Christian Church. 

1 This is Dean Stanley’s view (com. ad loc. cit.). Dr. Waite (Speaker's 


Com.) thinks that St. Paul is referring to the prejudiced view of our 
Lord which he entertained before his conversion. 
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VIII 
CHRISTOLOGY OF THE MARCAN TRADITION 


Ir the character and weight of the Marcan tradition 
be as in this treatise is maintained, it is evident that 
the Christology of the second Gospel assumes a position 
of peculiar importance. What that is the following 
analysis will, it is hoped, make plain. 


I. THe PERSON oF JESUS CHRIST. 


A, Unique features and characteristics. 
a. His position in relation to God and Man 
respectively :— 
1. He is the Son of God, i. 11, iii. 11, vill. 38, 
1X04 28). (6) xiv, Gie 
2. The title Kvpsos is ascribed to Him, and 
once in such a way as to suggest the 
Divine meaning of that title as used in 
the Lxx. to represent the Tetragrammaton, 
viz. i. 8. Other instances of the title: 
v. 19(2); xi. 3, 9(2); xii. 36. 
Yet, although He accepts and makes 
use of this designation, He in some sense 
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regards God as His God, xv. 34; and on 
one occasion He appears to refuse the 
ascription of absolute goodness as some- 
thing which appertains to God alone, 
x. 18. It must be noted, however, that 
in this passage the language is ambigu- 
ous, and that the Christian Church has 
not so understood it. 
3. He is the Christ, ze the Messiah, the 
Anointed One, ix. 41, xiv. 61, xv. 32. 
. As such He is sent by God, ix. 37. 
. The Messianic title of ‘the Beloved, o aya- 
mnros, is His, i. 11, xii. 6, ix. 74 
6. He is called o dysos tod Ocod, apparently 
also a Megsianic title of later Judaism, 
1, 24, 
. He is approved of by God, i. 11. 
. He is borne witness to by God, i, 11, ix. 7. 
. And by evil spirits, i. 24, iii, 11, v. 7. 
NV.B.—As regards the testimony of men, 
it must be remembered that in Galilee, 
especially, He frequently discourages the 
public acknowledgment of His Messianic 
dignity, i. 25, 34, 44; ii. 12; vi. 36; 
vili. 26-30; ix. 9, 30. But see, on the 
other hand, v. 19; ix. 39, 41. 
10. He advances his Messianic claim in the 


oO 


co ON 


1 See Dean Robinson, Hphesians, note on ‘The Beloved’ as a 
Messianic title, p. 229. 
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name by which He so frequently calls 
Himself, o tvos tod avOpémov, a name 
denoting an unique position of God-given 
authority among men, ii. 10, 28; viii. 31, 
88; x. 455 xiiL. 26; xiv. 62. 

11. As regards the Chosen People, He is their 
King, xv. 2, 9, 18, 19, 26, 32. 

12. He on one occasion manifested Himself to 
some of His closest disciples in a situation 
which not merely suggests a superhuman 
glory and dignity belonging to Him, but 
also that it belongs to Him as the fulfil- 
ment of Old Testament Scripture—the 
Law and the Prophets, ix. 2-8. 

13. His triumphant entry into Jerusalem could 
only be intelligible as a claim to the 
Messianic title, xi. 1-11; cf. Matt. xxi. 11. 

8. The gifts and endeavours of Jesus Christ as 
regards this position :— 

1. In a special way the Holy Spirit came into 
and abode in Him, i. 10, 12; iii. 28, 29; 
xiv. 9. 

2. He had authority from God to forgive sins, 
i. 10; cf. Matt. ix. 8. 

3. He had marvellous power over diseased or 
distressed spirits, ii. 5; minds, i. 25, 39, 
ii. 5, 10, v. 25-34, vi. 34, vill, 2, 28-25, 
x. 52; which extended even to the raising 
of the dead, v. 41, 42. 
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4. He had power over the forces of Nature, 
iv. 35-41, vi. 41, 48, viii, 8; and over the 
brute creation, v. 13. 

5. His teaching was marked by tokens of 
unprecedented power, 1. 22, xi. 8. 

6. He was endowed with powers of foresight 
and prediction to an unprecedented de- 
gree, 1. 20; vil. 31; ix. 1, 31; x. 33, 34, 
39; xiii. 1-37, xiv. 7, 8, 17-21, 27, 28, 30, 41. 

N.B.—The fulfilment of many of these 
predictions fell within the compass of the 
book—His betrayal, xiv. 18, 43, cf. xiv. 10, 
11; His desertion, xiv. 27, cf. xiv.49; His 
denial by St. Peter, xiv. 29, 31, cf. xiv. 72; 
His rejection by the chief priests and 
elders, xiv. 64, cf. viii. 31, x. 83; His 
delivery to Pontius Pilate, mocking and 
insult, xvi. 1, 18-20, ef. x. 38; His Cruci- 
fixion, xv. 24, cf. ix. 33, x. 34; His burial, 
xv. 46, ef. xiv. 8; His Resurrection, xvi. 6, 
GE Will. 201. 1x. |. Ol, ee 8S ax. 28° His 
appearance after Resurrection in Galilee, 
xiv. 28. The fulfilment of this last does 
not appear in the existing text, but the 
way for such a record is clearly pre- 
pared by the announcement of the angel, 
Xvi. 7. 

7. His very appearance at times struck awe 
into the beholders, ix. 15, x. 32. 
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B. Characteristics common to Jesus Christ with 
other men. 
a. He had relations 

1. With the past in a line of descent—that of the 
royal family of David, x. 47, 48. 

2, With the present in the possession of human 
kindred—a mother, brethren, and sisters, 
vi. 3. 

8. He at one time worked for His living, vi. 3. 
y. His limitations: 

1. Of will—a human will distinct from that of 
His heavenly Father, xiv. 35. 

2. Of knowledge, xiii. 32. 

3. Of power—He must rely on help from above, 
obtained by prayer, 1. 35, vi. 46, ix. 29. 

5. His experiences: 

1. Temptations, i. 12, viii. 33. 

2. Bodily suffering, hunger, xi. 12; thirst, xv. 36, 
43-45; weariness, iv. 38; betrayal, xiv. 45; 
arrest and dragging about, xiv. 46, 58; in- 
sult; “xiv, <65, RV:0/9)- 17-205 29 oie 
scourging, xv. 15; stripping, xv. 24; cruci- 
fixion, xv. 24, xvi. 6; death, xv. 37; burial, 
xv. 46, 47, xvi. 6. 

3. Mental sufferings, disappointment, viii. 12, 
17-21; indignation at wrong, iii. 5, x. 14; 
extremity of dejection, xiv. 33-36, xv. 34. 
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II. THe Mission or Jesus Curist. 


A. During His life on earth. 
1. As a moral teacher : 
To preach repentance, i. 15, ii. 17; faith, ii. 5, 
ive 41 W134, 36,0 vi» 6. ix, 19523. -x1.0,23: 
24; love to God and Man, xii. 29-34; 
simplicity of heart, ix. 35, x. 14; reverence 
for goodness in others, ix. 42 ; whole-hearted 
loyalty to the Divine commands, iii. 35, 
ix. 48-50, x. 9; self-sacrifice, ix. 35, x. 41; a 
forgiving spirit, xi. 25; purity of worship, 
x1. 17; and on the other hand, to denounce 
the supreme wickedness of hypocrisy, xii. 40. 
2. As a practical benefactor : 
To man’s spiritual nature, il. 5; to man’s mind, 
19°05, 89) Mil Vs Vv.2-17 > vit 29, 30; 1x 255 
to man’s body, i. 30, 32, 34, 42; 11, 11, 12; 
ili. 5, 10; v. 25-84, 41, 42; vi, 34; viii. 2, 
23-255; x. 52. 
3. As a religious leader: 
Primarily to the Jews, vil. 27, 28; but ulti- 
mately to all mankind, xiii. 10, xiv. 9. 
a. To inaugurate a new condition of things, 
ii, 21, 22, in which the superiority. of 
spiritual things over temporal should be 
emphasised, vii. 15-23, viii. 34-88. The 
tidings of this new condition of things 
is called good news of God, i. 14, or 
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the approach of God’s Kingdom, i. 15; 
ix. 1, 473—x. 15, 23, 24, 25; xu. 34; 
xiv. 25; xv. 43. This Kingdom is 
realised in the complete dominion 
of God over the human heart, xii. 
32-34, which is a mystery revealed 
only to the faithful, iv. 11, 12, with 
an ultimate view to a complete re- 
velation, iv. 21-23; it comes through 
a word spoken, which must be received 
and acted upon, iv. 14-20; it has-but a 
small beginning yet is destined to grow 
to an unparalleled extent, iv. 26-32. 

8. To train certain individuals to carry on 
His work, i. 17, 20, iii. 14-19, vi. 7-18; 
who were to be united with Him in the 
closest association, sharers in His very 
Body and Blood, and ultimately to be 
partakers with Him of the full fruition 
of the joys of the Kingdom, xiv. 22-25. 

B. The predicted course of the Mission of Jesus 
Christ after His earthly life was finished. 

1. The Baptist’s prediction that He should baptize 
with the Holy Ghost seems to belong to this 
class, i. 8; ef. xiii. 11. His ministry should 
result in the inspiration of His followers. 

2. In some sense He should save His followers 
from death, and this in some way by virtue of 
His own death, x. 45, xiv. 24, xv. 31. 
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3. The good news which He brought should be 
carried to all nations, xiii. 10. 

4. In carrying it His followers should encounter 
tremendous opposition, xiii. 9-13. 

5. Terrible and destructive events should happen 
in the world, xiii. 2, 8, 12, 14-20. 

6. But in the end He should appear from heaven 
in glory, to gather out of all nations His elect, 
1.e. those who should have received His good 
news, viil. 88; xiil. 26, 27; xiv. 62. 

7. These events preceding His coming should take 
place within the lifetime of that generation, 
Xlil. 30; but the time of the completion of 
them is an unrevealed mystery, xiii. 32, 33. 


III. Errects oF THE EARTHLY MINISTRY OF 
JESUS CHRIST 


1. Of His mighty works. 

Beholders are astounded, i. 27, ii. 12, iv. 41, 
v. 20, 42; and are moved to bring their sick 
to: Him, ore-Him to: their sick, 1;-3,.45 
Woo 23 Avil o4-50 ;- vil. 25-28, 32 -vii 22: 
ix, 17; x. 52. Some are convinced of His 
power to heal themselves or others, i. 40; ii. 5; 
Mie Vo od woos Wi DOGaVil, 26) 52 2sVill, oo 
ix. 24; x. 51; and the measure of their faith 
is the measure of the blessings received, v. 34, 
Wi. 5, 1X23. 
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2. Of His teaching. 

General amazement at its novelty and authority, 
i, 22, xi. 18. Multitudes flocked together to 
hear Him; 1-37, 4511." 2) toh wae 
iV Li ¥, 2b Vinee; VE sogeeen. 

3. Of His work as a whole. 

His fame spread far and wide, i, 37, 45; iL 2; 
iii, 7, 8, 20; iv. 1; v. 20, 21; vi 14, 33, 55; 
vii. 1, 2, 24, 36; viii. 1, 25; ix. 14, 38; 
x. 46, 47; xi. 8-10. The outcast classes were 
especially attracted, ii. 15. Some forsook all 
they had to follow Him, i. 18, 20; i. 24. 
Nevertheless, even His own disciples at times 
failed to apprehend His meaning, viii. 16, 
ix. 32; and His relatives, on one occasion 
at least, believed Him mad, iii. 21. The 
opposition of the religious and political leaders 
of the nation was aroused, ii. 6, 7, 16, 
17, 245 ub —-2,-6°. 22° vi. 22 ya, ee eae 
11-13; x. 2; xi. 18, 27-337 xis. 13-18 -exiyy 
10, 11, 55; xv. 2; and the agitation set on 
foot by them at last became powerful enough 
to convince the Roman governor that the 
sacrifice of His life was necessary for the 


preservation of the public peace, xv. 15. 
The second 
Gospel not : ~ . 
eetten It is evident as the analysis proceeds that the second 


es Gospel was not written in order to base any series of 


intention. Mogmatic propositions regarding the Person and Work 
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of our Lord on the facts related! Conclusions of this 
nature which might be deduced from it, are too vague 

and incomplete to have served as the ‘motif’ of the 

work. And yet if a thoughtful reader, unacquainted Yet pro- 
with Christianity save through the Marcan tradition, "0° bs 
were to attempt to reduce to coherent form the ideas Catholic 
respecting Jesus of Nazareth conveyed to him therein, cote 
he would undoubtedly build up for himself a consider- 

able part of that great structure known as the creed of 

the Catholic Church. He would have before his mind’s 

eye a Person most certainly unique, in some sense 
divine, and yet most truly human, albeit the sense in 

which He was uniquely the Son of God he would be 

very far from being able to explain. That this unique 
Person suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, 

dead and buried, that He rose again, and that He shall 

come at the end of the world as a King in heavenly 

glory, our reader would find explicitly stated in the 
second Gospel. On those articles of the Christian articles of 
Creed which affirm that our Lord was conceived of he 
the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, that He positive 
descended into hell, and that He ascended into heaven, 7?" 


? from 


the original Gospel of St. Mark as it has come down to Marcan 
tradition. 


1 The Rev. T. A. Lacey suggests that the publishing of the Marcan 
tradition was a reaction against a tendency, springing out of Pauline 
teaching, to refuse to recognise our Lord’s ‘human limitations — the 
tendency to convert the Incarnation into a pure Theophany’ (J'he 
Historic Christ, p. 61). The second Gospel, however, shows no signs 
of having been written with a polemic tendency, as does, for example, 
that of St. John (cf. John xx. 30, 31). 


Yet there 
is negative 
support for 
the Virgin 
Birth. 


Post-resur- 
rection ap- 
pearances 
and the 
Ascension. 
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us is silent. The first two of these articles may, of 
course, be absent because they were not known to the 
writer. Nevertheless, it is at least as likely that he 
does not mention them because they do not come 
within the purview of his work, which was to give 
St. Peter’s reminiscences of our Lord’s ministry, not to 
narrate the story of His life. It is remarkable in this 
connection that while the first and third Gospels, to 
which we are indebted for the story of the Virgin Birth, 
contain several expressions which, considered in them- 
selves, are difficult to reconcile with it, St. Mark’s 
Gospel is absolutely free from anything of the kind. 
There is no mention whatever of an earthly Father. 
Even the murmurers in Nazareth do not say, as in the 
first Gospel, ‘Is not this the carpenter’s son?’ (Matt. 
xili. 55), but ‘Is not this the carpenter?’ (Mark vi. 3). 
In the face of this fact, it is difficult to believe that the 
story of the Virgin Birth is a development of later date 
than St. Mark’s Gospel, and unknown to the writer 
of it. 

As regards the two last articles, in view of the fact 
generally admitted by scholars that the genuine St. 
Mark as we now have it is a fragment broken off at the 
eighth verse of the sixteenth chapter, the absence of 
accounts of post-resurrection appearances, or of the 
Ascension of our Lord, is no argument for or against the 
inclusion of these topics in the original document. 


1 See St. Mark’s Witness to the Virgin Birth, by the Rev. V. 
M‘Nabb, J. 7. 8., vol. viii., No. 31, p. 448. 
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There are, however, as has been stated already, certain 
indications that an appearance of the Risen Lord in 
Galilee formed part of the Evangelist’s scheme of 
narration. Again, as regards the Ascension, although 
there is no indication of the actual inclusion of it in 
the original St. Mark, that the Evangelist believed in 
such an event seems evident from his recording those 
sayings of our Lord which bear upon His second 
coming, Vili. 38, xitl. 26, 27, xiv. 62. 

The descent into Hades is thus the only article in Descent 
the Christology of the Apostles’ Creed absolutely without '™° #*” 
support of any kind in the Marcan tradition. 

The belief of a writer, and the truth of that in which Probability 
he believes, are of course quite distinct things. In the Sees 
case of the earliest written Gospel it is difficult to demon- of the 
strate the truth of what is narrated from the very fact pee 
that it is the earliest Gospel. There is obvious lack of 
corroborative testimony. Yet though demonstrative 
proof may be wanting for this, as for other matters of 
belief, which in fact the human race could not, without 
great and obvious loss, afford to disbelieve, indications 
are not wanting which throw the weight of probability 
strongly on the side of the credibility of the Marcan tradi- 
tion. Probability is, as in Bishop Butler’s days, the guide 
of life. In the Marcan tradition we find that aspect of 
the ministry of Jesus of Nazareth, which, the earliest 
to present itself in written form to the eyes of those 
who had companied with Him during the days of His 
Flesh, so successfully passed that test as to be accepted 
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by the Church for one of the four authentic records of 
her Founder’s words and works. To one who adequately 
considers the character of the record, of the faith 
built upon what it asserts, and of the history of the 
Church, the beginnings of the foundation of which it is 
the earliest to relate, probability will assuredly seem to 
be overwhelmingly in its favour. 
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AoP-PEN DEX I 


A CLASSIFICATION OF VERSES OF ST. MARK’S GOSPEL REPRO- 
DUCED WHOLLY OR IN PART IN THE OTHER SYNOPTICS 


A.—In St. Matthew. 


I. Verses of St. Mark reproduced almost, if not quite, 
word for word in St. Matthew. 
1, Mainly narrative :—i. 3, 5-8, 10, 11, 16, 18, 19, 22, 
al, 42.44 ii, D4, 15, 24; in 12, 18 3-v. 25527; 
vi..d; 17, 28, 34,-42, 49,50; vii. 28> vill. 8;°9; 29; 
baer 4, ON hee x Oh S 2608 xa le Oe lb eo 
28, 31, 32: xii. 18, 23; xiv. 19, 26, 29, 32; 37a, 
39, 44-47, 50, 53, 55, 63, 70, 72; xv. 2, 19, 20, 
27-33, 35-38, 40. 
2. Mainly discourse :—i. 17; ii. 10, 11, 17, 20, 22, 27; 
Ueto mero tit OO tl, bon Lae ye Oo. Viveo- 
Wie er ele Wile 1D,20) O14 ville 2, 0, Sono ame Exe 
HON S71, 42,43), 47> x 33, 6-97 liste 1b 197 a ee 
27,31; 33,140, 42-45; xi, 17, 24, 29, 3303 xii. 
Pellet 1, 24-226: (362 (315-39 ill. O-0,c8 LO, 
13-22, 24-32; xiv. 9, 18, 21-25, 27, 28, 30, 34, 370, 
38, 42, 48. 


II. Verses so far reproduced in St. Matthew as to leave 
no doubt that they were derived from St. Mark. 
1, Mainly narrative :—i. 9, 13, 14, 31, 32, 40; ii. 12, 
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16, 18, 28; ii 1, 2,-6-8, 16;.99, 20, 32, 33; iv. 3, 
37, 68-40 :/v. 152, 41,12, og tel dy sce ties 
6, 7, 14, 16, 18, 19, 22, 26, 29, 32, 33, 35, 36, 39, 
41, 43-46, 48; 61, 53,-56 5 wily D vill.) 4, On 1g Le, 
13,16, 27,28, -32 5 ix 28,365 x 1410, se, 
22, 32-36, 37,41, 47,48, O13 2ue7, 6, 1a, 19820, 
OT s-xii, 12, 13, 145 16,19, 2051225928 <x oS 
xiv. 1-3,.5,.11,12, 16; 31, 33, 35,40; 43;-047 DS00, 
61, 64, 65, 68, 69, 71; xv. 1, 3-6, 9, 10, 14-18, 21, 
225-24, 26, 39, 41, 43, 46; xvi. 6, 7. 

2. Mainly discourse :—i. 15; ii. 9, 19, 21, 25; iii. 28; 
iv. 7-9, 16;18-21, 24, 31, 32; vi08,-9,) Tisai oe. 
14, 18, 19, 22,23, 27; vill. -3; 15-17, 19, 20 
ix: 1) 125713,3]5 4152x095, 18)-23 429 oe cores 
2; 3,-14,-23 ;: xi. (2-4, 6; 26,27, 30; Sl soo. cite 
23, 35; xiv. 6-8, 14, 20, 36, 41, 49, 62. 


III. Verses so far reproduced in St. Matthew as to make 
it probable that they are derived from St. Mark. 
1. Mainly narrative :—i. 4, 30, 34, 39; i, 3, 6,75 iii. 
5,21, 8h, 32: iv. 25°34, 35,4 ayo a4 ees: 
390, 40,41 vil 4-5, B21 20.31, eo 
55; vii. 1, 2, 45 vini. 10, 12; 14,305 1x38; Oe 
22,¢30 3 xX. 00, 46,. 493 x1..6,-10,40 1 ey eee 
34 ;xi. 1 s-xiv 4 10, 56,266, 61 Gxveeiel dete 
Oo AT aK VE el OO: 
2. Mainly discourse :—ili. 25, 26, 29; iv. 15, 23, 34, 
39); vi. 5; viii. 18, 38; ix. 45, 50; x. 12, 30, 34, 
O2.s-x1. 25; xii) 5, 29, 385 xnb 94345 xiv. 13. 


IV. Where the resemblance between the verses and their 

parallels in St. Matthew’s Gospel are insignificant. 
1. Mainly narrative :—i. 2, 12, 20; ii. 1, 26; iii, 9, 14, 
P7522. AV, 10,533,362. 8,04, 1G 22 enor 
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36, 42; vi. 16, 23, 24, 27; vii. 17, 25, 26, 31, 32, 
33, 37; viii. 1; ix. 6,14, 25, 26, 29, 30, 34; x. 10; 
xi. 12, 18; xv. 44, 45; xvi. 2, 4. 5. 

2. Mainly discourse :—ii. 8; iii. 24; iv. 13, 22, 26, 27, 
200 SOV 12 A209 six, oO, xu 12°33, 


B.—In St. Luke’s Gospel. 


I. Verses of St. Mark reproduced almost, if not quite, word 
for word in St. Luke. 
1. Mainly narrative :—i. 3, 4, 7, 8, 11, 23, 24, 41, 42, 
44; ii. 7, 14; iii. 1, 2; v. 1,11, 14, 25, 35; vi. 42: 
EXON Ss OOO s Sad, 120,048 xt 28S se xo 
19, 23; xiv. 72; xv. 2, 33, 37, 43. 
2. Mainly discourse :—i. 25; ii. 10, 11, 17, 20, 22, 27; 
iii. 4; iv. 4,9, 11, 24, 25; v. 8, 36; vi. 10; viii. 
29, 31, 34, 35, 36; ix. 37, 40; x. 14, 15, 18, 19, 
21, 23, 24, 31, 34, 52; xi. 2, 17, 29, 30, 330; xii, 
3, 8, 9, 17, 25, 30, 36, 37-40, 44; xiii. 8, 15, 17, 
29, 30, 31; xiv. 13, 14, 15, 48. 


II. Verses so far reproduced in St. Luke as to leave no 
doubt that they are derived from St. Mark. 

1. Mainly narrative :—i. 10, 12, 22, 27, 30, 32, 34, 35; 
ii. 5, 8, 12, 16, 23, 24; iii, 7, 8, 16, 18, 19, 20, 32, 
35, 41; v. 6, 7, 9, 10, 13, 15, 17, 18, 20, 22, 26, 31, 
33, 37, 40, 42, 43; vi. 7, 15,17, 30, 36, 41, 43, 44; 
Wiles, 30); ix..2, 45 18; 365ex. 17, 26,28, 47 5 x. 
1, 5, 6, 9, 18, 32, 33a; xii. 12, 16, 20, 21, 22; xiii. 
4: xiv. 1, 11, 12, 16, 26, 47, 63, 65, 68, 69, 70; 

xy. 3, 14, 21, 24, 26, 31, 38, 41; xvi. 2, 6. 
2. Mainly discourse :—ii. 8, 9, 19, 21, 25; iv. 3, 6, 7, 
18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 30; v. 19, 34, 39; vi. 8, 9, 11; 
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viii. 38 ; ix. 1,19, 31, 39, 42, 50; x. 27, 30, 33, 42, 
43; xi. 3; xii. 1, 2, 7, 10, 26, 27, 31, 35, 42, 43; 
xiii. 2, 5, 6, 7, 9, 13, 14, 16, 21, 25, 26, 28; xiv. 
21-23, 25, 30, 36, 62. 


III. Verses so far reproduced in St. Luke as to make it 
probable that they are derived from St. Mark. 
1. Mainly narrative :—i. 5, 26, 28, 29, 31, 39, 45; ii. 4, 
6<15, 18 3°15 22, 31-34. iv. 10, 34, Deve) ae 
4, 12; 16, 23, 24, 29, 30,39, 41; vi. 4, 14, 33, 35, 
87, 38; ‘vil. 11,12527 ; ix. 3,719,920, 465 ec, 
xi.4, 7; 8-15, 27 = xi. «4; 28, 34.5 xis 5 xy eee 
43,.54, 55, 61, 71 ; xv. 7, 13, 15, 22, 27, 30, 46, 47 ; 
Vlas 
2. Mainly discourse :—iii. 24, 26; iv. 5, 8, 12, 15, 16, 
20,32; vi. 8; x. 12529 x12? sx 4a Ge 
xi 1-19; 35,36 sSsiy. 18538, 49: 


IV. Where the resemblance between the verses and their 
parallels in St. Luke are insignificant. 
1. Mainly narrative :—i. 2, 9, 12, 14, 16, 19, 21, 36, 37 ; 
iS, 13.26 5 i. 9-10, 13°14, 17, oi 20a as eae 
I, 2,36, 40; v. 2,°S22k. 389 vila 2s. Oat ee 
31, 32, 34, 39, 40; viii, 29a; ix. 6, 8, 9, 14, 18, 
25, 33, 34; x. 1, 22, 32, 35, 49; xi. 10, 19; xii. 13; 
xill. 6; xiv. 29, 35, 37a, 45, 46, 64, 66, 67; xv. 1, 
4, 5, 9, 11, 12, 17, 20, 28, 29, 32, 36, 39; xvi. 4, 5, 
ot 
2. Mainly discourse :—i. 17, 18, 38; iii, 23, 25, 27, 28, 
29, 353 ‘iv.. 13, 14,17, 31 ayia 0, Ooi 
x. 44, 45; xi. 23, 24, 25; xii. 5, 24, 29; xiii, 24, 
32, 33, 37; xiv. 24, 370. 
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hoe PEN DEX LI 
ORDER OF INCIDENTS IN THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 


THIS is a comparison of narratives and extended discourses, 
not of short or isolated sayings of our Lord, the order of 
which is much more varied in the different Gospels, owing 
probably to the influence of some other document used by 
the compilers of the first and third Gospels. 


} 

Altera- Altera- 

St. Matthew. St. Mark. St. Luke. tion in tion in 

St. Matt. | St. Luke. 
ili. 1-12 i, 1-8 Wie Laz — = 
lii. 13-17 i, 9-11 iii, 21-22 — =a 
iv. 1-11 They OE) ES} Lyell S — — 
Vee diy 1, 14-15 ive 14-15 —_ — 
iv. 18-22 i. 16-20 _ — — 
a — iv. 16-30 — 24 
viii. 2-4 — — 10 — 
Wanting | i. 21-28 iv. 31-37 — — 
viii. 14, 15 i. 29-31 iv. 38, 39 — os 
viii. 16 | ale SRRBYE iv, 40, 41 — — 
Wanting | i. 35-39 iv. 42, 44 — — 
— os Nm dicted — 5 
= i. 40-45 v. 12-16 — — 
viii. 23-27 | — —_ 21 — 
viii. 28-34 — — 22 — 
ibe ql lets) ii, 1-12 v. 17-26 — — 
ix. 9-13 ll, 13-17 v. 27-32 — = 
ix. 14-17 ii. 18-22 v. 33-39 — — 
— li. 23-28 vi. 1-5 — — 
— iii. 1-6 vi. 6-11 ae fe 
ix. 18-26 — see 293 aS 
ao pox, vi. 12-17 as 17 
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No, of 
Section of 
St. Mark, 


Altera- resis 
nmin i10n in 
St. Matthew. St. Mark. St. Luke. Paget ar ee 
ix. 35-38 iii. 7-12 vi. 17-19 — — 
x. 1-5 iii. 13-19 | — — — 
— iii. 19-30 _— = 
— iii. 31-35 = peices =" 
= a vii. 36-50 64 (?) 
— iv. 1-34 | vili. 4-18 — — 
— — vili. 19-21 — 19 
— iv. 35-41 | viii. 22-25 -- 
— v. 1-20 viii. 26-39 — — 
— v. 21-43 | viii. 40-56 —_ == 
x. 6-42 — — 25 _ 
xii. 1-8 — = 14 — 
xii. 9-14 — —_ 15 — 
xii. 22-32 _ — 18 — 
xii. 46-50 = 19 
xiii. 1-52 _ — 20 — 
xili. 53-58 vi. 1-6 _ — — 
— vi. 7-13 ix. 1-6 _ = 
xiv. 1-3 vi. 14-16 ix. 7-9 — —— 
xiv. 4-12 vi. 17-29 Wanting _ — 
xiv. 13-2 vi. 30-44 | ix. 10-17 = — 
xiv. 22-36 vi. 45-56 | Wanting = — 
xy. 1-20 vii. 1-23. | Wanting — 
xv. 21-28 vii. 24-30 Wanting — — 
Wanting vii. 31-37 Wanting — — 
xv. 32-39 | viii. 1-9 Wanting — — 
xv. 89—xvi.4 | viii. 10-12 2 = — 
xvi. 5-12 vili. 13-21 Wanting | — — 
Wanting Vili. 22-26 Wanting — _ 
Xvi. 13-28 |viii, 27—ix. ix. 18-27 — — 
xvii. 1-13 ix, 2-13 ix, 28-36 — — 
xvii, 14-21 ix. 14-29 ix. 37-43 — — 
Xvii. 22, 23 ix. 30-32 ix. 43-45 a — 
Xvili. 1-5 ix. 33-37 ix. 46-48 — — 
Wanting ix. 38-40 ix. 49, 50 — 
xvii. 6-9 ix. 41-50 — _ == 
xix. 1-12 x. 1-12 Wanting — — 
— — x. 25-28 — 58 
— — xi. 14-26 “= 18 
_ — xi. 29, 30 —- 34 (2) 


* This includes a section of discourse, Mark iv. 26-29, without parallel in the other 


Synoptics. 
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St. Matthew. St. Mark. St. Luke. aoe 
St. Matt. 
xix. 13-15 x. 13-16 | xviii. 15-17 — 
xix. 16-30 3 LESH Xvili. 18-30 ; o— 
xx. 17-19 x. 32-04 Xvill. 31-34 — 
xx. 20-23 x. 35-40 Wanting — 
xx. 24-28 x. 41-45 —_ as 
xx. 29-34 x. 46-52 XVill. 35-43 | — 
xxi. 1-1] xi, 1-11 xix, 29-38 | — 
— xi, 12-14 Wanting = 
xxi, 12-16 xi. 15-18 X1x..4)0-48 0 — 
xxi, 17-22 xi. 19-26 Wanting | 52a+b 
LON VY Xi, 27-33 xx. 1-8 — 
xxi. 33-46 xii. 1-12 xx. 9-19 == 
XXli, 15-22 xii, 13-17 Igy PVIAS a 
XXil. 23-33 xii. 18-27 xx. 27-38 — 
xxii. 34-40 xii. 28-34 = = 
xxii. 41-45 xii. 35-37 xx, 40-44 
xxiii. 1-38 xii. 38-40 xx. 45-47 — 
Wanting xii. 41-44 xxi. 1-4 — 
eee 1 | xiii 1-37] xxi 5-38 | — 
xxvi. 1-5 Kiva lye oat tlw) = 
xxvi. 6-13 xiv. 3-9 Wanting — 
xxvi. 14-16 | xiv. 10-11 Xxil. 3-6 — 
xxvi. 17-19 | xiv. 12-16 xxit. 7-13 = 
xxvi. 20-25 | xiv. 17-21 XXii. 21-23 oss 
xxvi. 26-29 | xiv. 22-25 — ea 
— — xxii, 24-27 | — 
os = xxil, 31-34 — 
xxvi. 30-32 | xiv. 26-28 Xxil. 39 — 
xxvi. 33-35 | xiv. 29-31 — ee 
xxvi. 36-46 | xiv. 32-42 x1. 40-460) = 
xxvi. 47-56 | xiv. 43-52 xxii. 47-53 a 
= = xxii, 56-62 | — 
ue — Xxli. 63-65 _ 
xxvi. 57-66 | xiv. 53-64 xxii. 66-71 a 
xxvi. 67-68 | xiv. 65 — — 
xxvi. 69-75 | xiv. 66-72 == a 
ate a 2) xv.15 | xxiii 15 | — 
= | 
xxvii. 15-26 xv. 6-15 Xxill. 13-25 | — 
xxvii. 27-31 xv. 16-20 Wanting | — 
XXVii. 31-32 xv. 20, 21 | xxiii. 26 | 
xxvii. 33 KV ae xxiii. 33 | 


Altera- 
tion in 
St. Luke, 


RS ETFS Pes Med FA a et laid 


it Rot Seiki td 
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No. of 
Section of 
St. Mark. 


| Altera- Altera- 

St. Matthew. St. Mark. St. Luke. | tionin tion in 

| St. Matt. | St. Luke. 
XXvil. 34 aie BB — — _ 
= — Poa oi foe 84 
XXVii. 35 xy. 24 xxili. 34 —— — 
= — Xxill. 35 oo 85 
= === xxlil. 36,37, — 81 
xxvii. 36,37| xv. 25, 26 | xxiii. 38 | — — 
XXvill. 38 KV — | —_ — 
XXvil. 39-44 | xv. 29-32 — ons — 
xxvil. 45 Vel oo xxiii. 44 — = 
xxvii. 46-49 | xv. 34-36 | Wanting | = = 
— — Xxill. 45 tere 89 
XXvli. 50 XV. 37 xxiii. 46 — — 
Xxvii. 51 xv. 38 = — — 
xxvii. 54-56 | xv. 39-41 | xxiii. 47-49 | — — 
ERVIN. 57-61 | Kv. 42-47 | xxain 50255 | —— _- 
XXVilil. 1-8 | xvi. 1-8 SKV, ety ee -- 
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